











LUMMUS 


GRID-TYPE HOT AIR CLEANER 





Installed without major changes, this new Lum- 
mus group completes the task of turning out 
really clean lint from the most trashy, rough- 
picked cotton. And the job is done without saws 
or screens. Smooth, round rods are kind to cot- 
ton. They do the job. They take out sticks, vines, 
dirt and all other types of trash which today’s 
cotton presents as a major ginning problem. Re- 
tractable, optional, boll-breaker on Hot Air 
Cleaner. Write for Bulletin #633. 


LUMMUS 


COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. 








CONTINENTAL’S 


Outfit Feed Control System 
Features AMPLE SURGE CAPACITY 


Ample surge capacity, insuring fully effective control, is one of 
many features that make Continental’s Outfit Feed Control System 
outstanding. Flow of seed cotton is automatically regulated from 
the telescope, through all the overhead equipment and to the 
Extractor-Feeders. This automatic control unit replaces the over- 
flow pen, overflow telescope and piping to overflow as well as the 
necessity of the operator changing a gate valve to pick up the 
overflow. 


The automatically controlled continuous flow of seed cotton 
through the drying and/or cleaning machinery in any gin plant 
enables each machine to do its work thoroughly and uniformly. 
Cleaners, Bur Machines and Driers are not crowded or fed irreg- 
ularly at any time. 


Write for our Bulletin 224, which 
gives complete description. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA 2 DALLAS > MEMPHIS 








Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
























































this machine 


is the talk of the industry! 
See why...now...this season... 


See the Su? “har at work! 

















We said it was a great machine... now it talk with ginners using them. Write us 
has been proved in action! Over 500 Super today; we’ll send you names and locations 
Champs are in operation — some of them of Super Champ installations near you. 
doubtless wes tae from — home . . . oper- It’s time to quit wondering about rumors 
ating under conditions similar to your own. thatineai-hee anh te ies teen... . ke tine 
You owe it to yourself to see them... to to see the Super Champ for yourself! 


te Bel od aR = ee a — ae ame eae cn cS a eT oy oteo we 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 3800 Commerce Street @ Dallas, Texas 
Manufactinend of fine Machinery fer More Vhean Haba Ceniliny 
FOR MORE PROFIT IN 756, SEE THE SUPER CHAMP NOW! 


WRITE TODAY. MAKE A DATE TO SEE A SUPER CHAMP INSTALLATION NEAR YOU. 
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TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


India Star and Southern Star 
2\lb. Jute Bagging 
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CONTACT One of These 
Representatives for Fast 
Efficient Service 


SELLING AGENTS 


Bolton Bagging Co. 
1222 Exchange Building 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Robert Burgher 
4107 Turtle Creek Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mason Jackson Co. 
525 Spring St. 
Shreveport, La. 
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prompt shipment, we have stocks of South- 





enable our customers to receive 


ern Star Bagging at Augusta as usual and 
India Star Bagging at Galveston, Houston 
and Gulfport. 


You Can Rely on the 
Quality of Both Grades! 


‘Riverside Mills 





AUGUSFA, GEORGIA 
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DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 
pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 
inches by approximately 19 gauge, 1114 feet 
long. Thirty buckles attached to each bun- 
dle. Sixty-pound ties are also made. Both 
weights available without buckles. Buckles 
shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. 








From Carolina to California, DixisteEL Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners because they’re tough and strong, 
yet they’re easy to work and have no sharp edges to cut 
gloves and hands. 

A product of over half a century of skill and experience, 
DixisTtEEL Cotton Ties are made from our own special- 


analysis steel, rolled to uniform thickness, width and finish, 


NEW DIXISTEEL BUCKLE 
Here is the answer to costly band and buckle failures. 
The all-new DixistEEL Buckle is 60% stronger. Stops slip- 
page. Won’t break or spread. Threads easily. Endorsed by 
ginners, compress-warehouses and associations. Now being 
shipped with DrxisTEEL Cotton Ties. 


Specify DrxisreeL Cotton Ties and Buckles! 


made only by the 





DIXASTEEL 


TRADE MARK 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES 





Atlantic Steel Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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* ON OUR COVER: 


Some of the most spectacular scenery to be found 
anywhere in the Cotton Belt States is shown on 
the cover of this issue. The man is standing on 
one of the strange rock formations in the rugged 
Linville Gorge area of North Carolina, where 
visitors can see rock walls a thousand feet high 
and many interesting geological curiosities. The 
spot is within a short drive of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, near Linville, N.C. 


Photograph by Frank J. Miller 
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THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
years of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift's reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


BEST AND FOREMO 
“Ort 
OKLAHOMA 


‘ 
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CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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For both fully automatic 
and slurry treaters, 























Attention Seed ProcessoOrS «esx 





An important message about 
PANOGEN seed treatment 


Today’s trend is toward ways which 
let us do our jobs faster, better 
...and easier. 

For the man who treats seed, the 
product which has contributed 
most to his convenience is PANO- 
GEN, the original liquid seed dis- 
infectant. 

FIRST, because this modern seed 
disinfectant is a liquid, it complete- 
ly eliminates what was once the 
most unpleasant aspect of seed 
treating ... disagreeable, aggravat- 
ing dust. 

SECOND, in an automatic-type 
treater, liquid PANOGEN requires 
no water whatsoever. There’s no 
measuring or mixing. You simply 
connect the drum, turn the switch, 
and treat over 100 tons of cotton- 
seed without stopping! 

THIRD, used in your present 
slurry treater, PANOGEN is a real 
time-saver. Because it’s a liquid, 
there’s no settling out...no mean, 
messy sediment to clean from your 
treater. There’s no fire hazard be- 
cause liquid PANOGEN won't burn, 





LIQUID SEED 


A PRODUCT OF PANOGEN, INC... . RINGWOOD, ILLINOIS 


You can recognize PANOGEN- 
treated seed because it is tinted 
pink (like this page). This color 
is added especially for your pro- 
tection because it enables you to be 
certain that each seed is protected. 

But liquid PANOGEN does more 
than make your job easier. Because 
it contains the most effective known 
mercury compound for controlling 
seed-borne and soil-borne diseases 
and has such powerful, deep-pene- 
trating vapor action, it has proved 
the best seed disinfectant for such 
crops as cotton, wheat, oats, barley 
and sorghum. 

In fact, PANOGEN is the only 
liquid seed disinfectant widely 
tested and recommended by agri- 
cultural colleges from coast to 
coast. 

For more information on the 
popular PANOGEN PROCESS or the 
name of your nearest PANOGEN 
Distributor, write to William L. 
Warren, Southern Sales Supervisor, 
Panogen, Inc., Box 1014, Memphis, 
Tennessee, 


DISINFECTANT 
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THESE ARE THE REASONS WHY 
SO MANY OIL MILLS HAVE CONVERTED TO 


AND ARE RECOVERING MORE OIL THAN EVER BEFORE 










Variable speed con- 
tinuous feeding with- 
out chilling meats. \ 


100 H.P. direct con- \ 
nected, flange mounted \ 
motor, with new adijust- \ 
able motor mount for 

changing press speed 
quickly and easily. 


7” diameter water.-~ 


cooled cage. —l 


FOl 


Efficient, compact 
self-contained stack 
cooker. 


_- 
---" 

i —_—- 

-—_*- 


Water cooled two 
speed shaft with 
_ straight line feeding. 


Easy-View safety type 
~« cake discharge. 
- 








New exclusive exten- 
sion to increase length 
—E = of high pressure drain- 
“~~ age cage by 50%. 








THESE FEATURES ADD UP TO: 


High capacity per press 
Lowest installation cost 


Ease of maintenance 


Simplicity of operation 
Maximum oil recovery 


Highest quality products 


Low maintenance cost 


REPRESENTATIVES 





M. NUNS & SON, Inc. 
West Street 
New York, New York 
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3 of Missi . ‘ 
aed deat tacthond : Pain cad. Contenaia . 


R. ge Me. HP KEAHEY 


we FRENCH... MILL 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO—U.S.A. 
@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 


@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
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ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC 








CARVER 
ROTARY SIDE FILER 


CONSIDER THE GAIN WHEN YOU RAISE THE 
GRADE OF YOUR FIRST CUT LINT 


Side Filing has been neglected because old type Side 
Filers required continual attention to shifting Files. 


3 NOW you can SIDE FILE without additional Lint 
1) Room Labor. 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 
146 E. BUTLER ST. 3200 CANTON ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S.MAPLE ST. 
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Dependable resulte...every time... with 
PHILLIPS 66 HEXANE and HEPTANE 


SPECIAL REFININGprocedures assure 

7 () you of uniform, narrow boiling ranges. 

f You get high recovery of solvent. No 
light ends or heavy residues. 










\ HIGH QUALITY of solvent is rigidly 

() maintained by Phillips strict system 
of tests and controls. Uniformity of sol- 
vents makes for more efficient extrac- 
tion operations. 


4 () CAREFUL HANDLING and shipping 

s techniques keep Phillips 66 Solvents 

fi clean and pure. Because no taste, odor or 

Ed color contaminates oil or meal, you get 
\ | better products. 





() DEPENDABLE SUPPLY is assured. Full 
scale production, modern transporta- 
tion and storage facilities relieve Phillips 
customers of worries about supply. Write 
for full information. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Produit Division 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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A growing market for 
vegetable oils that could 
use 225 million pounds 
annually is analyzed 

in this summary of study 
recently published by 


National Cotton Council. 







SSS] Mellorine Produced 


ANNI Legalizing Action Pending 
[(_] Mellorine Not Produced 


vegetable oils in frozen desserts. 


utlook for Mellorine Good 


FINE FOOD — so new and so re- 
stricted now that many members of 
the cotton and oilseed processing indus- 
tries can’t buy it in their home towns— 
offers the best opportunity in a lifetime 
to sell vegetable oils in a new market 
Millions of pounds of cottonseed oil 
and other fats have gone into this froz- 
en dessert, mellorine, in the few years 
it has been on the market, and in the 
one-out-of-four-states in the entire U.S. 
in which this wholesome food can be pro- 
duced. 

Mellorine could use 150 million to 225 
million pounds of fats and oils each year. 
The importance of such a potential mar- 
ket is suggested by the fact that this 
volume would be far larger than the 
amount of cottonseed oil that went into 
margarine each year in the prewar pe- 
riod of 1935-39—when margarine faced 
a situation quite similar to that facing 
mellorine today. 


e First Data Now Available—This grow- 
ing market for vegetable oils is such a 
youngster that many persons in the in- 
dustry, itself, are not too familiar with 
it. Furthermore, very little accurate 
information has been available in the 
past. 

For this reason, the National Cotton 
Council began, in November, 1953, a 
study of the potential demand for cot- 
tonseed oil and other oils and fats in 
mellorine. The results of that study, 
brought up to date, have now been pub- 
lished by the Council in the first com- 
prehensive analysis of the market out- 
let for vegetable oils in frozen desserts. 
Council staff members Charlie W. Rus- 
sell and Frank A. McCord are the au- 
thors of the publication. 

Among the many facts about mellorine 
of interest to members of the cotton and 
vegetable oil industries in the Council’s 
publication are the following: 
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e How the Market Is Growing—As re- 
cently as 1952, only four states were 
making significant quantities of the 
frozen dessert which is known by many 
different brand names, but for which 
the term “mellorine” has been adopted. 
(The product is defined as “a frozen des- 
sert made with edible vegetable and/or 
meat fats and oils, milk solids, sugar 
and flavoring.) These states were IIl- 
inois, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, 
and they produced 11,218,000 pounds of 
mellorine in 1952. 

By the end of 1953, six more states 
(Alabama, Arkansas, California, Mon- 
tana, Nevada and Oregon) permitted mel- 
lorine production, and the U.S. output 
had jumped to 24,207,000 pounds. 

Mellorine production in 1954, when 
South Carolina joined the list of states 
authorizing the product, was 31,416,000 
pounds. 

The accompanying table shows mello- 
rine production by states, as estimated 
by USDA: 


Mellorine Production 


(1,000 Gallons) 
State niall dirname 





1952 1953 1954 
[llinois 2,457 5,300 4,681 
Missouri _ 1,780 2,493 3,017 
Oklahoma 542 2,215 2,927 
Texas _ 6,439 12,507 17,635 
Alabama - 56 144 
Arkansas — 166 825 
California — 1,130 2,260 
Montana — 79 124 
Nevada ‘ — a & 
Oregon - ‘ —- 261 295 
Total 11,218 24,207 31,416 


As shown in the table, total produc- 
tion of mellorine in the four original 
states amounted to 28,260,000 gallons in 
1954, an increase of 152 percent over 
1952, the first year for which produc- 
tion statistics are available. Produc- 
tion in the other states almost doubled 
between 1953 and 1954. 
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THE FEW STATES that now permit the production of mellorine are shown on 
this map from the National Cotton Council’s study of the market outlet for 
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e Use of Fats — The Council publication 
points out that adequate statistics are 
not available on the different oils used 
in mellorine. However, according to the 
trade, cottonseed, soybean, and coconut 
oils are the principal oils used in mel- 
lorine, Most mellorine fats are made of 
blends of these three oils, with some 
corn oil, peanut oil, and meat fat also 
being used. A recent check of twelve 
major brands of mellorine fats revealed 
that six contained blends of domestic 
vegetable oils, two contained blends of 
domestic oils and coconut oil, two con- 
tained coconut oil only, and two con- 
tained meat fat only. 

Trade estimates indicate that cotton- 
seed oil accounted for 40-45 percent of 
the oils and fats consumed in mellorine 
in 1954; soybean oil for 40-45 percent; 
and meat fat, coconut and all other oils 
for 15-20 percent. 

In the four major producing states, 
it is estimated that the consumption of 
fats and oils in mellorine increased from 
5,008,000 pounds in 1952 to 12,717,000 
during the last calendar year. 

The estimated potential market of 150 
million to 225 million pounds of vegeta- 
ble oils in. mellorine is based on the as- 
sumption that the pattern in the U.S. 
will follow that indicated in Texas. The 
Council publication contains detailed 
information as to how this forecast was 
calculated. 


Whether cottonseed oil and other fats 
can develop a market of this size de- 
pends on four major conditions, the au- 
thors of the study say. They are legis- 
lation, sales promotion, product quality 
and prices. 


e Legislation — On this important mat- 
ter, the Council bulletin comments: 

“As a new product, mellorine faces a 
maze of prejudices and restrictions. Cur- 
rently, only 11 of the 48 states allow the 
manufacture and sale of mellorine. 
Within these states, there are various 
types of laws and regulations which re- 
strict the sale of mellorine. Some states 
do not permit the sale of mellorine in 
attractive packages. Some states have 
restrictions on the size of packages in 
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which mellorine can be sold. One state 
requires that mellorine be produced in 
separate plants from ice cream. Sales 
at soda fountains and in public eating 
places usually are prohibited. 

“Some states specify that mellorine is 
not to be labeled ‘imitation ice cream.’ 
Since the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration requires products made in 
semblance of ice cream to be labeled ‘im- 
itation ice cream’ when shipped in in- 
terstate commerce, interstate shipments 
of mellorine are practically non-existent. 
These regulations present a_ serious 
handicap to mellorine manufacturers 
and distributors located near state 
boundaries. Also, the lack of a federal 
standard for mellorine would preclude 
national sales campaigns even though 


mellorine could be manufactured and dis- 
tributed in all states. 


“In some states where mellorine pro- 
duction is not allowed, state officials 
eharged with enforcing regulations per- 
taining to manufactured dairy products 
have opposed legalization of mellorine 
on the premise that it would create a 
control problem. A check with officials 
in several states where mellorine is now 
legal revealed, however, that the num- 
ber of prosecutions involving the sale of 
mellorine as ice cream decreased after 
a standard for mellorine was promul- 
gated or the product otherwise made 
legal. Some officials in states where 
mellorine is legal question the constitu- 
tionality of state laws and regulations 
which prohibit the manufacture and sale 





Mr. Ginner...the most 
important part of your 





CUSTOMER 


KEEP ae spaginatiene ai neal 





BP per re regen INDIA 





JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE, 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH AND 





DURABILITY 


C. 6. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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of mellorine. Likewise, many potential 
manufacturers of mellorine question the 
constitutionality of state laws which 
prohbit them from manufacturing and 
selling mellorine. 

“Before maximum consumption of 
mellorine can be achieved, restrictive 
laws and regulations must be removed 
or modified to permit the manufacture, 
distribution, and sale of the product in 
all states. Manufacturers state that re- 
strictions on the type and size of pack- 
ages should be modified to permit the 
sale of mellorine in attractive contain- 
ers—on which mellorine is properly 
identified as a wholesome, nutritious 
product made of edible fats and oils 
other than butterfat—in sizes demanded 
by consumers. Interstate regulations 
should be relaxed to permit shipments 
of the product from one state to another. 
A federal standard for mellorine should 
be promulgated so that mellorine can 
be advertised and merchandised nation- 
ally.” 


e Promotion Essential — Ample adver- 
tising and merchandising are essential 
for mellorine to develop fully its poten- 
tial consumption; but the market study 
indicates that adequate promotional 
work has not been done everywhere that 
mellorine can be sold. 

With such a new product, sales and 
educational work is needed among man- 
ufacturers, retailers and consumers; and 
the authors emphasize that all sales 
promotion and educational work should 
be based on the merits of mellorine, 
which should not be merchandised as an 
imitation or inferior product. 


e Product Quality — Consistent, high 
quality is equally essential for mellorine 
to become firmly established in the mar- 
ket. When properly manufactured with 
good ingredients and fortified with Vit- 
amin A, mellorine is reported to be 
equal to ice cream in nutritional value, 
and comparable in taste, smoothness and 
flavor. 

Manufacturers report that there are 
four basic requirements in making a 
high-quality mellorine: (1) proper emul- 
sification; (2) proper stabilization; (3) 
a good fat; and (4) high quality ingre- 
dients in addition to fat. A low quality 
product will result when any one or more 
of these basic requirements is not sat- 
isfied. 

“The available information suggests 
that the percentage of fat content re- 
quired to make the best mellorine de- 
pends entirely on the quality of the fat 
itself. Mellorine manufacturers need 
more factual information about fat per- 
centages which make the highest quality 
product. If fat qualities vary, and if the 
fat content of mellorine should be varied 
according to the quality of the fat, such 
information should be compiled and made 
available to all mellorine manufacturers 
to facilitate their efforts to make high 
quality products,” the report continued. 

According to the trade, cottonseed oil 
accounts for the highest percentage of 
vegetable oils consumed in blended fats 
for mellorine because of quality advan- 
tages over soybean oil, its strongest 
competitor, For the most part, mellorine 
manufacturers stated that they did not 
know enough about the quality advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the differ- 
ent oils to specify a fat made with a 
particular oil or blends of oils. They 
pointed out that some types of mellorine 
fat have a tendency to become stale or 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Setting All-Time Record 





Lint Supply May Be 
90 Million Bales 


@ WORLD consumption far be- 
low anticipated stocks, survey 
by international group shows. 


Seriousness of the world’s cotton situ- 
ation is indicated by the October Monthly 
Review issued by the International Cot- 
ton Advisory Committee. The Committee 
is an intergovernmental organization to 
promote cooperation in the solution of 
international cotton problems. 

Free world cotton production, now esti- 
mated at 30.7 million bales, is likely to 
set an all-time record high, the Commit- 
tee points out. With the carryover of 
nearly 20 million bales on hand at the 
beginning of the current season, total 
free world cotton supplies may exceed 
50 million bales for the first time in 
history. 


e Foreign Production — Production out- 
side the U.S. wil set an all-time high, 
and the Committee’s publication makes 
the following comments on the situation: 

Production has increased every year 
since 1947-48 and in the aggregate has 
almost doubled over this period. 

The upward trend in cotton production 
is apparent in virtually all countries. 

The rate of increase has accelerated in 
the last two seasons. 

Of late this increase has occurred de- 
spite the tendency to lower cotton values. 

Cotton production has now become en- 
trenched as a major industry in many 
countries where cotton was relatively un- 
important a few years ago. 

The continuous upward trend in cotton 
production has exploded the myth that 
the production potential for cotton out- 
side the U.S. is limited. 

If present trends continue, in two more 
seasons cotton production outside the 
U.S. may be sufficient to meet all con- 
sumption requirements outside the U.S. 
without any imports from that country. 


e Consumption Outlook — A comprehen- 
sive discussion of the consumption out- 
look, published in the Monthly Review, 
leads to the conclusion that consumption 
during the current season probably will 
be at about the same level as last season, 
when the world used 27.6 million bales. 

Any increase that occurs in the U.S. 
may be more than offset by the ex- 
pected decline in Western Europe, Japan- 
ese consumption probably will level off at 
about the present rate, but the outlook 
still is favorable for some gains in other 
Asiatic countries. 


@ School Offers Crop 


Dusting Courses 


THE FIRST COURSE in crop dusting 
in California is being offered by Reedley 
College, Fresno County, and a local air- 
port. The curriculum includes a ground 
class of laboratory and lecture sessions 
and flight instruction. 

A number of educational, aeronautical 
and private agencies are cooperating in 
the project. Students completing the 
course must go through 150 hours of ap- 
prenticeship before taking the California 
test to qualify as an aerial applicator. 
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e Gins Improved for 
Machine Picking 


IMPROVED GINNING is accompanying 
the trend toward increased mechanization 
in Lincoln County, Arkansas, County 
Agent W. E. Schroeder reports. During 
the past five years 10 gins have installed 
cleaning and drying machinery for better 
handling of machine-harvested cotton. 
More than $200,000 is estimated to have 
been spent on gin improvements this 
season. 

Approximately 100 mechanical pickers 
were used in harvesting half the 1955 
cotton crop in the county. This compares 
with 80 pickers used to harvest 40 per- 
cent of the 1954 crop, 55 machines pick- 
ing 33 percent of the 1953 crop and 27 
harvesters gathering 20 percent of the 
crop in 1952. 





Delta Council Directors 
Will Meet on Nov. 17 


Directors of the Delta Council will 
hold their mid-year meeting Nov. 17 at 
Greenwood Country Club, Greenwood, 
Miss., President Luther W. Wade has 
announced. 

Committee chairmen will make their 
reports to the board, which will review 
activities and act upon proposed pro- 
grams. 


Bids Asked on Linseed Oil 


Ten thousand tons of raw linseed oi! 
are available for export sale, fob buy- 
er’s vessel at a Gulf port, USDA has 


announced. Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice Office, 1010 Broadway, Cincinnati, 
15. 


will receive bids up to Nov. 
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HIGH PRESSURE 
AIR UNLOADER 


cars, boats, 
houses. 


Versatility to meet the re- 
quirements of all your op- 
erations and speeds up 
your seed handling. 


% Maintenance cost... like 
all Phelps Pneumatic 
Unloaders . . . is ex- 
ceptionally low. 


This unloader, , 
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% Adaptability for any type job 
loading or unloading trucks, box 
seed pallets or 
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control of the irrigation water or rainfall. This USDA-SCS photo was made in 
Cameron County, in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 





R. C. BARNES, JR., Temple, the 
author, is Assistant State Conserva- 
tion Engineer in Texas for SCS. 


Cotton Irrigation Guides for Texas 


Many agencies have cooperated in compiling the detailed informa- 
to guide producers in the efficient and economical irrigation of cot- 
ton which is summarized in this article. Complete data are expected 
to be ready for general distribution during 1956. 


5 ye USE of irrigation in crop pro- 
duction has increased tremendously 
in Texas, from slightly more than a 
million acres in 1939 to a figure now 
approaching the six million acre mark. 
Much of the increase in irrigated acre- 
age has occurred in the past decade, not 
only in areas that depend entirely on ir- 
rigation for crop production, but also 
where irrigation is strictly supplemental 
to natural rainfall. 


In many areas of the state the quan- 
tity of water of acceptable quality avail- 
able for irrigation and the maintenance 
of soil structure and fertility are the 
two major limiting factors in crop pro- 
duction. Land owners and operators are 
becoming increasingly aware of the value 
of water, and insisting that the maxi- 
mum use should be made of that which 
is available for crop production by using 
the best known methods of irrigation to 
meet the needs of irrigated crops and 
soils. 


e Planning Essential — An irrigation 
system designed and used to assure the 
uniform distribution of the required 
amounts of water in the soil at the 
proper time, with the least amount of 
wasted water and the least amount of 
soil erosion, is essential. Under-irriga- 
tion, or not applying enough water as 
needed, doesn’t get results as far as 
maximum crop production is concerned, 
and is, therefore, expensive and waste- 
ful of water and labor. Over-irrigation, 
or applying more water than is needed, 
wastes water and can retard plant 
growth, leach out valuable plant food, 
and create troublesome highwater ta- 
bles and tillage problems. 

No irrigation plan would be complete 
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without provisions for maintenance of 
soil fertility and soil structure by regu- 
larly returning large amounts of organic 
matter to the soil in the form of 
soil-building cover crops or other means. 
Irrigation and the resulting increased 
production use the organic matter in 
the soil at a rapid rate. Organic matter 
helps to give structure to the soil and 
holds the soil open, permitting it to take 
up water more rapidly. It aids in the 
storing of more water in the soil for 
plant use, cuts down on the evaporation 
of soil moisture, and insulates the soil 
against excess temperatures. Good soil 
management and good irrigation methods 
go hand in hand. 

The still-growing interest in irriga- 
tion has brought about the need for more 
definite design standards applicable to 
the numerous and widely varied irri- 
gated areas of the nation. As a result, 
the Soil Conservation Service, in con- 
junction with state experiment stations, 
colleges, the Extension Service, USDA 
Agricultural Research Service, and other 
interested agencies, is in the process of 
preparing irrigation guides for use of 
technicians in making technically sound 
plans for the design and installation of 
irrigation systems. 

Irrigation guides have been completed 
in Texas in tentative form, and it is an- 
ticipated that they will be ready for 
general distribution in 1956. 

The basic data used will insure that 
irrigation systems designed within the 
limits of these guides will be capable of 
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supplying the amount of water needed 
by plants for maximum production dur- 
ing periods when the crop is making its 
greatest demands on the soil for water. 
They cover the major soils and types of 
crops found in different problem areas 
in soil conservation throughout the state. 
Although they are technical tools of the 
Soil Conservation Service used in assist- 
ing cooperators of soil conservation dis- 
tricts, they will be available to other 
agencies, engineers, irrigation companies, 
and others interested in irrigation. 
Experience to date shows that these 
guides will be a valuable tool as an aid 
in understanding the principles of irri- 
gation, since they point out many of 
the problems and limitations imposed by 
soils, topography, crops, and the amount 
of water required for irrigation. 
Available research findings and field 
experience were used in the preparation 
of these guides. Improvements in the 
guides will be made as more research 


(Continued on Page 38) 





Guides to the irrigation of 
cotton and other crops similar 
to the information in this article, 
are being compiled by other 
states; and, while the Texas in- 
formation will apply to condi- 
tions in some of these areas, it 
is planned to publish articles 
from these other cotton-growing 
states for which data are 
available. 
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Mr. Smajstrla and his Climax 
V-125. 


PLENTY Of 
RESERVE 


POWER... 


with my Climax V-125... States 
Mr. E. J. Smajstrla, Gulf Coast Gin Co. 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES OF 
CLIMAX V AND K SERIES ENGINES In 1953, the Gulf Coast Gin Company in- 
i All models have renewable cylinder sleeves. stalled a Climax V-125 engine to drive fans, 
heaters, cleaners, gin stands and presses in 
their new, modern gin. 
Looking back on two years of operation, Mr. 





Climax V-125, 12 eylinder, 
7’ x7 engine with a 3711 
Cubic Inchy Displacement. 


~~ 





All intake and exhaust valves are free-to-rotate type. 


\ 


All crankshafts are supported by bearings on each side of 


each crankthrow. ° ” 
aie y omer pe ae Smajstrla reports, ‘Plenty of reserve power, fuel 
onn * *¢ . 
fe at a a economy and minimum downtime have been 
LT ins. . . . 
sgeenbianny high points in the top performance of our 
All cylinder heads have Climax high-turbulence type com- Climax V-125, and we look forward to many 
bustion chambers which produce maximum fuel economy. more years of trouble-free service.” Why not 
4 All models have the Climax consistent design that makes benefit from this experience and consult your 
possible maximum interchangeability of wearing parts. nearby Climax distributor for full details. 





WHERE POWER IS YOUR PROBLEM — CLIMAX IS YOUR ANSWER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Sales and Service 
Drillers Machine Shop Cullander Machinery Co. 


e Oklahoma City, Okla Belzoni, Miss. & West 
Al] ° Memphis, Ark. 
Vern Walton Co. 
Tobin Machinery Co. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande & 
REAK ENGIN, acces Oh 
pLue ° Sweeney Brothers 


Wilson’s Engine & Equip- Williston and Fargo, 
sail ieee North Dakota 


a) : 
kersfield & L Beach, ° 
ammapes * aaczscey Landes, Zachary and 
Peterson 


CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. BSN Denver, Cole. 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4, ILL. Services, Inc 


Houston and 8 Texas United Tool Co 
FAGTERT © CUNTON, JOWA Branches Shreveport & Alexandria, La 


DISTRICT OFFICE @ 155 CONTINENTAL AVE., OALLAS 7, TEXAS 
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from our 
Washington 


wea =i] fy. | 0 Pera 
by FRED BAILEY 


H TON REP 


The COTTON 





e Cotton Haunts Washington — Cotton 
—millions of bales of it—haunts Wash- 
ington officials in their waking hours 
and disturbs them in their sleep. They 
call cotton their No. 1 farm crop worry. 

The situation has been getting worse 
recently, and prospects for early im- 
provement have become dimmer. It is a 
bleak outlook, as Washington sees it. 

There are several reasons given for the 
recent increase in official pessismism. 
First, the planned 1955 reduction in pro- 
duction has failed to develop. Second, the 
total U.S. supply will top a record-break- 
ing 25 million bales. Third, the foreign 
demand outlook, both for the short- and 
long-run, is not favorable. 

Acreage allotments already set for 
next year, the minimum allowed under 
the law, afford little hope for any im- 
provement in the supply situation. As a 
matter of fact, it is expected to be worse 
a year from now, especially if yields 
stay up. 

It is, however, the world cotton situ- 
ation that is causing the greatest con- 
cern. This is emphasized in the recent 
report of the normally cautious and con- 
servative International Cotton Advisory 


RESENTA 
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Committee, an intergovernmental organ- 
ization of 32 cotton producting and con- 
suming nations. (See the article on the 
Committee’s report elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

In the past 10 years cotton acreage 
outside the U.S. has been going up faster 
than we have been reducing acreage in 
this country. In fact, total world plant- 
ings this year were about seven million 
acres larger than in 1945. 

“This upward trend,” comments the 
Committee, “is apparent in nearly all 
countries and if this continues, produc- 
tion may be sufficient quantitatively in 
another two or three years to meet all 
consumption requirements without any 
imports from the U.S.” 


e Export Drop Expected — USDA cot- 
ton officials, privately, think this can 
mean a 50 percent reduction in exports 
by 1958. In predicting that, they assume 
that both U.S. and world cotton policies 
will continue substantially unchanged. 
Those who advocate changes in U.S. 
policy are extremely vague about what 
they should be. 

Here are some of the hard facts fac- 


ing cotton. An all-time record will be set 
in the 1955-56 world cotton year for 
world production; total world supplies 
are at an all-time high; and the U.S. 
supply, also, is at a record high of be- 
tween 25 and 26 million bales. 

There is almost a two-year supply of 
cotton on hand in the free world. Like- 
wise, the U.S. has sufficient cotton to 
meet expected domestic and export de- 
mand for two years. 


e Problem Is Difficult — The situation 
poses some very difficult problems. Agri- 
culture Department officials estimate 
that the 1955 acreage cut forced some 
55,000 farmers out of cotton production. 
The additional cut next year may add 
some 20,000 to that number, they think. 

But that may not be the end of it. Loss 
of even 50 percent of our export market 
could result in another three million to 
four million acres being taken out of 
production. We hear alarmist talk of a 
1958 cotton acreage allotment of between 
13 and 14 million acres. 


e What Was Wrong? — Two big ques- 
tions are being raised in connection with 
cotton. The first, now water over the 
dam, is: What have we done wrong? 

Most government cotton officials say 
our “high support” program has been 
chiefly responsible for encouraging in- 
creased acreage in other countries. They 
argue that if we want to recapture world 
markets we are going to have to compete 
on (1) price, and (2) quality. 


e What Can We Do Now? — The second 
question is: What do we do about it now? 
On that there is no consensus of official 
thinking. Secretary Benson wants to do 
two things. First, offer U.S. cotton at 
competitive world prices, with the gov- 














DALLAS, TEXAS 








A SQUARE DEAL — for the Customer 


and the Ginner! 


Install Cen-Tennial Self-Contained Cottonseed 
Weighing Scales in your plant. 


Seales are supported from the Gin House Floor in 
a Rigid Steel Frame insuring accurate weighing. 


Cen-Tennial Cottonseed Weighing Scales can be in- 
stalled in any make gin plant. 


Write today for Bulletin 50-S. 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


NO GUESSWORK. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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ernment picking up the tab for the dif- 
ference between that and U.S. prices. 

Second, he wants to lower U.S. support 
prices, with wide grade and quality dif- 
ferentials. Price supports on the 1956 
cotton crop are not due to be announced 
until after the first of the year, but in- 
side talk now indicates that the reduction 
may be as much as four to five cents a 
pound. 

Grade differentials are almost certain 
to be wider next year than this. Congres- 
sional comment in recent months has in- 
dicated growing support for greater 
premiums and discounts based on quality, 
not only of cotton but of other crops. 

The price support issue seems certain 
to split the coming session of Congress 
wide open. Cotton people who have made 
their views known to Washington are 
sharply divided. 

Benson’s well-known and firmly-estab- 
lished views in favor of lower supports 
now appear to have irrevocable Admin- 
istration backing. That was emphatically 
stated by the President in his recent 
Denver talk with Benson. It seemed to 
indicate a certain veto of any legislation 
to restore 90 percent of parity manda- 
tory supports. 


e How Low Must Prices Go? — How 
low would U.S. prices have to go to hold 
even our present export market and halt 
the upward trend in acreage in other 
countries? Again, there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion. 

Most export officials we’ve talked with 
think about 25 cents a pound, % Mid- 
dling, would just about turn the tide in 
our favor. A few think that the price 
might have to go lower in order to regain 





Cow Causes Scandal 
In Barnyard 


Connie, a Shorthorn cow at 
Adelaide, Australia, not only is a 
medical curiosity but a female to 
set all of the tongues to wagging 
in the barnyard. She produced a 
Jersey calf three weeks after she 
had given birth to a Hereford 
ealf. Declared a_ veterinarian: 
“Physically, the second birth was 
a freak. Matrimonially, it was a 
scandal.” 











a “normal” share of the world market. 

A top USDA cotton official, who asked 
that he not be quoted by name, had this 
comment: “The way things shape up now 
we have to choose between competing, 
price-wise, for the world market, or cut- 
ting our acreage back to approximately 
U.S. demand, or to somewhere around 
13 million acres.” 

The immediate problem of moving 
more U.S. cotton abroad is sure to come 
up for debate early in the next session 
of Congress. Southern Congressmen and 
Senators are divided on the export sub- 
sidy question, just as there is division 
over the lowering of price supports. 


Cotton Export Meeting 

USDA’s cotton export advisory com- 
mittee is scheduled to hold a meeting in 
New Orleans on Nov. 9. 


@ Mills Get Special 


Release on Seed 


FACTS about whole cottonseed and cot- 
tonseed meal for livestock feeding have 
been sent to mills in Arizona, California 
and New Mexico by the Educational 
Service of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association. These states received 
the mimeographed sheet, which was sent 
to all mills last year, because of a press 
release from the Arizona Extension Serv- 
ice on the subject. 

A. L. Ward, Educational Service Direc- 
tor, Dallas, pointed out in a letter to the 
mills in the West that the Arizona Ex- 
tension information, while not incorrect, 
does not contain the whole story and 
might be detrimental to feeders and to 
the crushing industry by causing the 
holding of cottonseed for feeding to live- 
stock. 


Committee Will Meet 


Members of the research and technical 
services committee of American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Institute met Nov. 2-3 
at Clemson, S.C. 


Mexican Cotton Group 
Has New Publication 


“Revista Algodonera” is the title of a 
new publication, the official organ of 
the Asociacion Algodonera Mexicana 
(Mexican Cotton Association). It is pub- 
lished monthly at Matamoros, Mexico, 
and printed in Spanish. 
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Pink Bollworm Reports 
Mostly Encouraging 


Pink bollworm inspections through 
mid-October indicated a generally fa- 
vorable situation, despite increased num- 
bers of bollworms found in some quaran- 
tined areas, USDA reports. 

No pink bollworms have been found 
in gin trash inspections this season in 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida and South 
Carolina. In Louisiana, outside of Cam- 
eron and Caleasieu Parishes, only five 
parishes—Sabine, DeSoto, Caddo, Web- 
ster and Claiborne—showed infestations 
and these were very light. Arkansas in- 
spections showed pink bollworms in Lit- 
tle River, Hempstead, Lafayette and 
Logan. Most East Texas and inspected 
Oklahoma counties reported increased 
numbers of worms. 


e Texas Ginners Get 


Tax Information 


INFORMATION on federal and Texas 
unemployment tax and compensation 
regulations have been sent to ginners of 
the state by Ed H. Bush, Dallas, execu- 
tive vice-president of Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association. 

Questions and answers on the subject 
are contained in the Association’s News- 
letter No. 17, dated Oct. 28. 


Contract Is Renewed 
Oklahoma A. & M. College and Ethi- 
opia have extended until 1958 their 
agreement for the U.S. school to provide 
technical agricultural assistance. Fifty- 
two persons are working in Ethiopia un- 
der the program, which began in 1952. 


Ge Sure of your 


Power Transmission Equipment 








No. 201 Life-Lube 
Flange Unit 


Buy From © 
Your Wood’s 


Industrial Distributor 


Whether your power transmission problems in- 
volve design, installation, maintenance or avail- 
ability, don’t hesitate to call in your Wood's 


Industrial Distributor. 


He’s a good man to have around because he 
has been successfully solving just such prob- 
lems as these for years, on many different appli- 
cations. He can offer practical ideas that are 
efficient and economical. He will give you the 
best in power transmission equipment, expertly 
designed and manufactured for your particular 


requirements. 


For the name of your nearest Wood’s Dis- 
tributor and any information on the equipment 
shown, just write on your business letterhead, 


please. 


Wood's Products include: 
**SURE-GRIP"’ SHEAVES ° 


* TIMING BELT DRIVES 


“Sure-Grip" Sheaves 






**SURE-GRIP”’ V-BELTS 
““SURE-GRIP PULLEYS * STANDARD PULLEYS © LIFE- 
LUBE PILLOW BLOCKS AND TAKEUP UNITS * COLLARS 
—STEEL AND CAST IRON * VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 






fs Bey “Sure-Grip" 
j j i. Li Flexible Coupling 
A. | 
. . 
« wf 







‘*Sure-Grip” 
Pulleys 


Variable Speed 
Drive 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 





be? 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS NEWARK, N. J 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


DALLAS, TEXAS CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Jerry Parnis Heads Judges 
For Cotton Maid Contest 


Jerry Parnis, New York designer, will 
serve as chairman of judges for the 1956 
Maid of Cotton contest in Memphis, Dec. 
27-28, according to Ed Lipscomb, sales 
promotion and public relations director 
for the National Cotton Council, 

Miss Parnis will head a seven mem- 
ber judging committee to choose King 
Cotton’s 1956 courier. She will be the 
only woman member of the board of 
judges; other judges will be representa- 
tives of the cotton industry and related 
organizations and will be announced la- 
ter. 

Miss Parnis has done outstanding 
work with cotton in her collections. She 
was one of the first to recognize the im- 
portance of the fabric, and helped to 
bring cotton out of the kitchen into lead- 
ership in the world of fashion. 


New USDA Soil, Water 


Conservation Chief 


Dr. Cecil H. Wadleigh, career scien- 
tist and administrator in USDA, was 
named chief of the Soil and Water Con- 
servation Research Branch on Oct. 26. 
Dr. Byron T. Shaw, administrator of 
the department’s Agricultural Research 
Service, made the appointment, filling 
the position which has been vacant since 
the death of Dr. Robert M. Salter on 
Sept, 13, 1955. 

In his new post, Doctor Wadleigh will 
direct and coordinate USDA soils re- 
search in 41 states. 

Prior to this appointment, Doctor Wad- 
leigh served in the Soil and Water Con- 
servation Research Branch as head of 
the section of soil and plant relations, a 
post he has held since the formation of 
the section in 1954. 


Leaflet Points Out Crop 
Progress in Georgia 


Progress made by the Georgia Crop 
Improvement Association since its or- 
ganization 10 years ago is highlighted 
in a leaflet, “Better Crops Through 
Better Seed,” written by Hugh Inglis, 
agronomist—seed certification, Exten- 
sion Service. 

“The planting seed situation in Geor- 
gia is gradually improving,’ Inglis 
points out. “The work of the GCIA is 
making better seed available, and county 
agents are doing much to make farm2rs 
conscious of the need for planting good 
seed of the right variety and are teach- 
ing them to read and understand seed 
certification tags,” he added. 

In the 10 years, the Association has 
grown from 62 to 598 members with 
56,901 acres of certified seed meeting 
field requirements for certification. This 
does not include about 1,000 acres in 
foundation seed which were inspected 
and made available to seed growers. 

Inglis stated that the new varieties 
should outyield the old standards as 
much as 25 percent. This would mean 
several million dollars of additional in- 
come to Georgia’s agriculture. 


g@ D. P. GRANBERRY, Laurel 
Oil & Fertilizer Co., Laurel, has been 
elected president of Mississippi Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
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WILSON! YOU ALMOST LOST US $3,500...! 




















OKAY, BOSS—I'VE JUST 
SWITCHED TO SKELLYSOLVE... 






. . » THAT LAST SOLVENT 
SHIPMENT WAS CONTAMINATED! 
GET US ANOTHER IN A HURRY— 
AND IT HAD BETTER BE GOOD! 
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HERE’S HOW SKELLYSOLVE CAN HELP SOLVE YOUR SOLVENT PROBLEMS: 
M 






































3) CAR NUMBER AND 
SHIPPING INFORMATION 
ARE SENT TO YOU 
PROMPTLY. 








| 1) SKELLYSOLVE 1S CONTINUALLY 

| TESTED FOR QUALITY AND SHIPPED 
} IN SPECIAL TANKCARS NOT 
| USED FOR HEAVY FUELS. 







4) SKELLY'S 
STORAGE AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES HELP 
ASSURE DEPEND- 
ABLE SERVICE. 

VEN THE 

O nows worst 

FLOODS HAVE 

NEVER STOPPED 
SKELLYSOLVE! 













5)... AND BACK OF EVERY DROP 
OF SKELLYSOLVE IS THE SKELLY 
RECORD OF 25 YEARS OF 
PIONEERING LEADERSHIP IN 

THE INDUSTRY! 






2) SKELLYSURE DELIVERY 
i IS FAST. YOUR ORDER 
IS PHONED DIRECT TO 
THE PLANT...9 TIMES 
OUT OF 10 YOUR CAR IS 
SHIPPED THE NEXT DAY. 














j , Skellysolve for | 
Animal and Vegetable Oi| 


| WILSON, YOU'RE A GENIUS! , ft Extraction | 
SKELLYSOLVE DID HELP SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 


ELIMINATE OUR CONTAMINATION ri « \ meals from soybeans, corn germs, flaxseed, 
PROBLEMS. ‘ =_ peanuts, cottonseed and the like. Closed cup 
‘ Ta flash point about -20°F. 











SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible and in- 
edible oils and meals, particularly where 
lower volatility than that of Skellysolve-B is 








desired because of warm condenser water. 


YES! AND THAT SKELLYSURE DELIVERY 1 Closed cup flash point chout 13°F. 
SAVES ME A LOT OF HEADACHES, TOO! SKELLYSOLVE-D. Quality solvent at competi- 


tive prices. For degreasing meat scraps, ex- 





tracting oil-soturated fuller’s earth, general 
Ses ‘ extraction uses. Closed cup flash point about 
Many companies in your industry depend on Skellysolve for exacting quality, 3°F. 

prompt shipment, and technical service. Get more complete facts today. SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed meals 


and other products in laboratory analytical 









work. Originaily made to conform to A.O.C.S. 
specifications for petroleum ether, and for 


pharmaceutical extractions, where finest 

quality solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 

point about -50°F. | 
SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and inedible 


oils and meals where greater volatility is 


5 KE LL Y Oo IL C oO M Pp A N Y desired than that of Skellysolve C or D. 


Closed cup flash point about -20°F. 


WRITE FOR MORE 
FACTS—OR CALL US 
TODAY AT LOGAN 3575, 
IN KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 

















Les Weber : aaa 
Manager Skellysolve Industrial Division 


Sales 605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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MRS. WILLIS P. LANIER is shown preparing some of her cookies which 


friends persuaded her to market commercially and now are on sale in Atlanta. 


Husband Is Just the Taster 





Cookie Skill Paying Off 


MRS. W. P. LANIER, wife of Buckeye mill leader at Atlanta, turns 
her ability in making cookies into a growing business enterprise. 


HE COOKIE PROJECT of Mrs. 

W. P. Lanier of Atlanta has won 
wide recognition for her, put her in bus- 
iness and kept her husband busy as a 
taste-tester and general assistant during 
his vacation. 

Incidentally, (and only incidentally be- 
cause the story is really about Mrs. La- 
nier) her husband is district manager 
for the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., a past 
president of the Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and active in 
many industry programs. 


e Began in 1953 — Nola Lee’s Frozen 
Cookies now are on the market at many 
stores in the Atlanta area and Mrs. 
Lanier (Nola Lee) spends each Friday 
and Saturday demonstrating them at 
some store, 

It all started back in 1953, when 
friends persauded her to enter a recipe 
in the Pillsbury baking contest. The 
judges agreed with her friends and she 
won a trip to the nationally-televised 
contest in New York, along with some 
valuable prizes. 

Mrs. Lanier’s cookie making was the 
subject of a recent feature article in 
The Atlanta Constitution which said: 

An Atlanta woman is still seeing cook- 
ies in her dreams, So is her husband, 
who has done everything from taste- 
testing to giving the larger part of a 
three-week vacation to helping his wife 
finish a cookie project. 

Mrs. W. P. Lanier turned her kitchen 
into a part-time research laboratory 
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about a year ago when she set her mind 
to develop a variety of frozen cookies 
that could be put on the market. 


Mrs. Lanier started with some of her 
favorite drop or rolled cookie racipes. 
She varied the flour, sugar and flavor- 
ings until the cookies seemed right for 
freezing. 

Finally, with the help of neighbors, 
neighbors’ children, Mr. Lanier and their 
own three children, Willis Jr., 22; Don, 
19, and Sandra, 15, Mrs. Lanier decided 
on four flavors that everyone liked best. 
Then she made sure each was exactly as 
it should be after being taken from the 
freezer, sliced and baked. 

Chocolate pecan and oatmeal went 
over best with the children. Mrs. La- 
nier and her friends took especially to 
the Brazil nut and date nut cookies. 

The next step was changing measures 
into large quantity recipes. Here she was 
assisted by a local baking company, now 
doing the baking and delivering. 


e Lucky Number 13 — The first cookies 
reached the stores in Atlanta on Oct. 13. 


“Because that’s my lucky number and 
also the baker’s,” said Mrs. Lanier. 

Two of her children were born on the 
13th . Two years ago she reached the 
finals of the national bake-off contest 
on the 13th, and stayed on the 13th 
floor of the hotel while in New York 
for the contest. 

Here is the recipe for Brazil nut melts 
ost took Mrs. Lanier to the 1953 bake- 
off, 
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Brazil Nut Melts 


cup shortening 

cup sugar 

egg yolks 

tbsps. ground Brazil nuts 
tsp. grated lemon rind 

tsp. salt 

cup sifted flour 

tbsps. orange juice 

cup thinly sliced Brazil nuts 
Confectioners’ sugar 

1. Cream shortening, add sugar and 
egg yolks and cream thoroughly. 2. Mix 
the ground nuts, lemon rind, salt and 
flour together and add to the creamed 
mixture alternately with orange juice. 3. 
Fold in sliced nuts. Drop by teaspoons 
onto a greased cookie sheet and bak2 10 
to 12 minutes at 400 degrees. 4. While 
hot, roll in confectioners’ sugar. Makes 
40 small cookies. 

This also is the recipe that inspired 
Mrs. Lanier’s first efforts at frozen 
cookies. From this she developed the 
Brazil nut frozen cookie, followed by the 
other three flavors, all now available in 
many Atlanta markets, 
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© Cotton Escrow Plan 


Legalized in Texas 


THE COTTON ESCROW program, 
which has been in effect in the Texas 
Valley on a voluntary basis, will be put 
back into effect on a legal basis next 
year, according to John C. White, state 
commissioner of agriculture. 

A contract was signed in Austin on 
Nov. 1 with the First National Bank of 
McAllen to become escrow agent for the 
multi-million dollar pink bollworm fund 
for the four Rio Grande Valley counties. 

Cotton farmers in Cameron, Willacy, 
Hidalgo and Starr counties voted for 
the escrow program under a law passed 
by the last session of the Legislature. 
The program is designed to assure de- 
struction of cotton stalks in the area. 

The McAllen bank will handle the fund 
at a service rate of six cents per bale of 
cotton, paying for all salaries, materials 
and services involved in administering 
the program. The Legislature set a limit 
of 7% cents per bale. 

Valley farmers will post $7.50 per 
bale of cotton ginned to be put in the 
escrow fund. Growers who fail to meet 
the cotton stalk destruction deadline will 
be required to pay for plowing up the 
fields from the escrow fund, in addition 
to penalties. 

Money remaining in the escrow fund 
after the six cents per bale has been de- 
ducted will be returned to the growers 
30 days after the plowup deadline. 


Arkansas Soybean Yield 
Above Expectations 


Soybean yields in Arkansas are “turn- 
ing out better than anticipated,’ C. A. 
Vines, associate director of the Exten- 
sion Service at Little Rock, said. 

Harvesting is coming along fine and 
earlier fears that soybean yields would 
be low were not altogether justified. 


Fiber Machines Tested 


Results obtained with the Pressley, 
Clemson and Stelometer cotton fiber 
strength testing machines are compared 
in a recent study published by USDA. 
Authors of the publication are Samuel 
T. Burley, Jr., and Frances Carpenter, 
cotton technologists. 
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@ Farmers’ Net Income 


Continues Lower 


NET INCOME of farmers for the third 
quarter of 1955 was about five percent 
less than in the second quarter of the 
year and 10 percent below the rate in 
the third 1954 quarter, USDA estimates. 
Greater decline in prices received by 
farmers than in their costs accounts for 
the reduction in the net income, as the 
volume of marketings was about normal. 
Farmers’ cash receipts for the first 
nine months of 1955 totaled $19.7 bil- 
lion, four percent less than in the cor- 
responding 1954 period. Receipts have 
been smaller than a year earlier in 
every month of 1955 except April. 


Cost of Cloud Seeding 


Lowered in California 


A reduction in cloud seeding opera- 
tions’ cost to land owners of two Cali- 
fornia counties, Tulare and Kern, will 
be in effect this year under a program 
adopted by the Southern Sierra Corp., a 
non-profit organization sponsoring the 
work. 

The assessments this year will be four 
cents an acre for mountain land and 
eight cents for farm land, Last year the 
assessments were five cents and 10 cents, 
respectively. Plans call for both aerial 
seeding and ground generation with the 
operations divided about evenly between 
them. 

Floyd Jones, a meteorologist, will make 
his headquarters at a radar installation 
on Bear Mountain where he will be able 
to determine the results of the cloud 
seeding. He will be in two-way radio 
contact with the planes and will order 
the flights stopped for the day whenever 
the operation is proving ineffective. 

The Tulare County Board of Super- 
visors has voted $5,000 toward the cost 
of the operation. Kern County, which 
contributed approximately the same 
amount last year, is expected to join in 
the program. 


B. F. Fairless To Dedicate 
Feed Technology School 


Benjamin F. Fairless, one of the na- 
tion’s top industrial executives, will 
speak at the formal dedication cere- 
monies for the new Feed Technology 
School at Kansas State College in Man- 
hattan, Nov. 10. 

The dedication of the pilot mill at Kan- 
sas State climaxes an industry-wide 
drive to establish the only formula feed 
curriculum in the world for training fu- 
ture members of the feed industry. Cash 
contributions from industry and dona- 
tions of equipment, machinery and ser- 
vices helped to make the new college 
wing possible. 

“Industry, Agriculture and Education 
—a Three-Way Relationship” is the 
theme of the day’s activities. 

A special train will take the former 
head of U.S. Steel and members of the 
feed industry and allied trades to Man- 
hattan from Kansas City the morning 
of Nov. 10. Because of the importance 
of the event and the fact that the estab- 
lishing of the $500,000 feed mill wing 
is an industry wide project, many mem- 
bers of the feed trade will attend the 
dedication. 
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Nile Dam Would Provide 


Many Needed Answers 


Egypt fears the famine or feast cycle 
it once knew; this is mostly controlled 
by the fickle waters of the Nile River, 
whether they be too low or too high. 
Egyptians intend to settle the problem 
by building a dam 600 feet high and 
4,000 feet long. Material in it will 
amount to 17 times the bulk of the 
Great Pyramids of Giza, and the cost 
will be more than $300,000,000, the 
Egyptian government estimates. 

The new dam, which is expected to 
provide an economic revolution, will be 
located four miles south of the present 
Asswan Dam in upper Egypt. 

The dam will add two million acres of 
cultivated land, almost a one-fourth in- 
crease in the total cultivated area of 


Egypt. It will also provide electric pow- 
er for developing industry. Until now 
the country has been almost totally de- 
pendent on agriculture. 

The dam is also linked to the problem 
of Arab refugees uprooted from their 
homes in the Palestine war. If comple- 
tion of the dam assures Egypt’s own 
people an adequate supply of water, it 
will be possible to channel water from 
the Nile to the Sinai peninsula where the 
United Nations is willing to settle seme 
50,000 refugees. 


Reference Book on Meat 


A new reference book on the meat in- 
dustry and its products is available from 
American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 5, without charge. 





Full Delta Staple 





DORTCH’S “4016” 


A New, Superior Cotton 


FINE FOR SNAPPING 
FINE FOR PICKING 





ROBERT L. DORTCH SEED FARMS 


SCOTT, ARKANSAS 


Extra High Turnout 


Early, High-Yielding, 
Storm Resistant. 
Now Available in 
Registered Grade 
Fuzzy-Saw or Acid 

Delinted 


- ly Bales 


PER ACRE 


U. F. Coleman, Jr., left, 
Lonoke County, makes 
record yield with this 


new superior cotton. 


Bred by 
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THIS is believed to be the first boll weevil ever seen in Mississippi. 


First Mississippi Weevil 


CORPSE impaled on a pin at Mississippi State College is a grim 
reminder of invasion that has cost cotton producers millions of 
dollars during the past half-century. 


CORPSE with a steel spike piercing 

his body is on display at Mississippi 
State College as a 52-year-old reminder 
of the time when cotton farmers of that 
state did not have to battle an enemy 
that has cost the cotton industry mil- 
lions of dollars in Mississippi, alone, 
during the past half-century. 

The corpse is that of a boll weevil, be- 
lieved to the first one ever seen in 
Mississippi, though certainly not the last. 

As shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, the specimen is impaled on a pin 
with a card bearing the words “Texas— 
9-20-1903.” 

Dr. Ross E. Hutchins, entomologist 
and executive officer of the State Plant 
Board says “It is interesting how we 
happened to find this specimen. We hap- 
pened to run across an old ledger in 
which insects which were collected at 
that time were recorded and given num- 
bers. Upon checking in our collection, 
we found the boll weevil mentioned in 
the ledger and identified it by the cor- 
responding number.” 

Records indicate that this specimen 
was sent from Texas to Professor Glen 
W. Herrick, professor of entomology, in 
1903. 

The following year, Mississippi farm- 
ers began to report damage to cotton 
which they attributed to the boll weevil. 
The first reports came from Laurel, 
Wesson, Bovina and Slate Springs. Six 
years later the pest had become com- 
mon throughout that state, and within 
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a few years had spread eastward to the 
Carolinas. 

Discovery of the corpse of the first 
weevil ever seen in Mississippi gains 
added interest when considered in rela- 
tion to the current fight to keep the 
pink bollworm out of the state. 

Using $54,000 appropriated by the 
Mississippi Legislature, the State Plant 
Board a year ago established inspection 
stations at Mississippi River bridges to 
intercept pink bollworms before they 
could be brought into the state. During 
five months last season, there were 14 
separate interceptions of pink bollworms, 
involving 92 living worms. 

The stations are being continued this 
season, and officials hope that they will 
help to prevent the invasion of a cotton 
foe that has been even worse than the 
weevil in the countries where the pink 
bollworm has become established. 


Etheridge Elected Head 


Of Fertilizer Group 


M. P. Etheridge, Mississippi State 
College, was elected president of the As- 
sociation of American Fertilizer Control 
Officials at the recent meeting in Wash- 
ton. 

Also elected was J. D. Patterson, of 
Oregon, as vice - president. Bruce B. 
Cloaninger, of South Carolina, was re- 
elected as secretary-treasurer. 
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Margarine Manufacturers 


Have New Staff Member 


Edward M. Rider, of Arlington, Va., 
has been appointed to the staff of the 
National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers. Since Oct. 17, he has served 
as assistant to the president, Siert F. 
Riepma, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton. 

Part of his past official duties have 
included information specialist of the 
Maryland State Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the Extension 
Service at the University of Maryland; 
publicity director for the Maryland Con- 
servation Field Day, a one day renova- 
tion of Mrs. Nellie Thrasher’s Frederick 
County farm which attracted 50,000 
spectators from this area and was given 
nationwide coverage. 


Georgia Farm Ponds Are 
Tripled During 1954 


The conservation program aided in 
building more farm ponds in Georgia 
last year than in any three previous 
years, according to John F. Bradley, 
state administrative officer for the Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion committee. 


During 1954, 1,998 ponds for livestock 
water and irrigation were constructed. 
“Of these,” Bradley reported, “86 were 
built primarily for irrigation.” 

Bradley pointed out that about one out 
of every five farm ponds in the state 
was built with ACP cost sharing. Only 
ponds constructed primarily for live- 
stock water or irrigation are eligible for 
ACP aid. 


Cotton Ginned to Oct. 18 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1955 prior to Oct. 18, 1955, and compar- 
ative statistics to the corresponding date in 1954 
and 1953, as reported by the Bureau of Census 
were: 

Ginnings (Running bales 
linters not included) 





State 





*1955 1954 1953 





United States _.**7,189,552 **7,819,807 **8,745,552 





Alabama 807,991 678,978 832,381 


Arizona 128,282 216,995 247,963 
Arkansas 823,168 849,736 834,355 
California - 118,575 249,537 219,256 
Florida 14,421 15,715 13,418 
Georgia 549,674 562,209 625,882 
Louisiana 381,063 441,883 479,916 
Mississippi 1,200,264 1,141,015 1,478,898 
Missouri 193,510 277,124 301,667 
N. Mexico . 50,336 94,475 96,410 
N. Carolina 184,354 284,231 349,245 
Oklahoma 123,970 135,738 189,404 
S. Carolina 435,235 439,867 576,322 
Tennessee 241,569 358,799 422,197 
Texas 1,929,905 2,061,567 2,060,828 
Virginia 3,869 6,085 12,060 


All other states 3,366 5,853 5,350 





*The 1955 figures include estimates made for 
cotton gins for which reports were not obtained in 
time for use in the preparation of this report. 
Figures on cotton ginnings prior to Oct. 18 were 
collected by mail and reports were not received 
for all gins at which cotton had been ginned. 

** Includes 313,958 bales of the crop of 1955 ginned 
prior to Aug. 1 which were counted in the supply 
for the season of 1954-55, compared with 388,229 
and 345,860 bales of the crops of 1954 and 1953. 

The statistics in this report include 2,806 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1955, 4,423 for 1954, and 
7,484 for 1953. 

Cotton consumed during the months of Septem- 
ber 1955, amounted to 874,837 bales. Cotton on 
hand in consuming establishments on Oct. 1, 1955 
was 1,209,252 bales and in public storage and at 
compresses 11,796,569 bales. The number of active 
consuming cotton spindles for the month was 
19,243,000. Total imports for the month of August, 
1955, were 7,379 bales and the exports of domestic 
cotton, excluding linters, were 60,438 bales. 
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is water soluble 




















Experiments prove that crops take up more phosphate from water soluble Ammo-Phos 
fertilizer than from common mixed fertilizers. It's the AP* that makes the difference. 





MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST 


To determine if the fertilizer you are now using is 
water soluble make this simple test. Place one-half 
teaspoonful in a glass of water. Then place a similar 
quantity of Ammo-Phos in another glass of water. 
Stir both mixtures for several minutes. Notice how 
wdter soluble Ammo-Phos goes into solution while the 
mixed fertilizer collects at the bottom of the glass. 
Even if left for several days, the ordinary mixed fer- 
tilizer will not dissolve completely. 








This water solubility of Ammo-Phos means that your 
growing plants have all of the plant food available. 
You get what you pay for and your crop gets what 
you put in the ground. See your Mathieson dealer 
today and let him show you how AP* makes the 
difference in crop response, 











*Ammo-Phos | [ Ordinary Fertilizer 








OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MATHIESON BALTIMORE, MARYLAND °¢ LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 2982 
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e Batting Institute Will 


Plan Activities 


PLANS for the National Cotton Batting 
Institute’s second annual meeting, to 
be held in Chicago Nov. 15, call for a 
review of the work accomplished during 
the past year and an outline of 1956 
activities. 

Members of NCBI will assemble at 
Hotel Conrad Hilton to hear a detailed 
report by R. T. St. John, executive sec- 
retary. A three-fold program of adver- 
tising, merchandising, and publicity has 
been conducted by the Institute for cot- 
ton-cushioned products since its organi- 
zation in 1954. St. John will point out 
how this work is expanding markets for 
bedding, furniture, and automobile seats 
that are cushioned with cotton. 


The Institute’s advertising committee, 
which met in Memphis, Oct. 24, approv- 
ed a schedule for 1956. Next year’s 
campaign consists of nine full-page con- 
sumer insertions. Six of these will ap- 
pear in full color and three in black and 
white. NCBI ads will be seen in the 
leading women’s magazines, McCall’s, 
Ladies Home Journal, and House Beau- 
tiful. These national consumer publica- 
tions will carry the cotton-cushioning 
story to over 30 million readers and 
mark the first time that full-color ad- 
vertising has been used in this cam- 
paign. McCall’s and Ladies Home Journ- 
al are new publications on the Insti- 
tute’s advertising schedule. 

Highlighting the new campaign will 
be ads that feature the 1956 Maid of 
Cotton. She has won international pres- 
tige for cotton in the apparel field and 
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SCREW ELEVATOR 


Custom made to 
handle your par- 
ticular conveying 
problem, 





Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


machines checked. 


With grain becoming ae, more 
important in the agricultural economy of 
the South, forward-looking cotton ginners ( 
have already adapted their operations 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 
and processing equipment. They’ve 
found that this equipment, designed and 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance 
and long life, is able to give them steady, 
year ‘round business and employment 
.. greatly increased volume... 
and, above all, a GOOD profit. 
It can do the same for you! 
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VERTICAL 
FEED mIixee 





VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
Available in 6 sizes 
Y_ to 5 ton capacity— 

to meet any need. 








MODEL “M” HAMMERMILL 


—_ direct connected motor 






The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company 


[_] Model ‘'M'’ Hammermill 
(] Model ‘'S’’ Hammermilt 
(_] Electric Truck Hoist 


[_] Vertical Feed Mixer 

[_] Vertical Screw Elevator 
[_] Molasses Mixer 

(] Cob Crusher (] Corn Scalper 

(-] Corn Cutter and Grader = (_] Chain Drag 

(] Corn Sheller with Blowers [_] Attrition Mill Blower 











NAME (_] Regular Corn Sheller (_] Corn Crusher-Regulator 
FIRM (_] Pitless Corn Sheller [_] Grain Feeder 
[_] Magnetic Separator (] Grain Blower 
ADDRESS (_] Forced Air Carloader [_] Complete Line Catalog 
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the use of her picture will reinforce the 
Institute’s efforts to maintain the posi- 
tion of cotton as the leader in cushion- 
ing. The Maid will be photographed in 
the New York Furniture Market learn- 
ing the inside facts about fine furnish- 
ings. She chooses cotton-cushioned furn- 
iture for many of the same reasons that 
makes cotton today’s top fashion fiber. 

Emphasis is being focused on femi- 
nine appeal in the new ad program as a 
result of market studies which reveal 
that the vast majority of bedding and 
furniture purchases are made by women. 
Special themes, such as coolness, will be 
featured seasonally. Insertions in the 
three national consumer magazines will 
be supported by trade advertising in 
leading bedding, furniture, and retail- 
ing journals. 


Special attention will be given the 
identification campaign which encour- 
ages bedding and furniture manufactur- 
ers and their advertising agencies to tie 
in with Institute ads. Under this pro- 
gram, manufacturers are urged to men- 
tion cotton in their own advertising and 
receive additional support from the cam- 
paign as well as to bring about greater 
coverage of the cotton story. 

The campaign for cotton-cushioned 
products is sponsored jointly by the In- 
stitute and the National Cotton Council. 
NCBI membership consists of linter and 
waste dealers and manufacturers of cot- 
ton batting. Today’s roster, which has 
grown from an original 45 companies, 
totals 166. 


September Margarine 
Output Below 1954 


Margarine production for September 
reached 113,923,000 pounds, registering 
a 24 percent increase over August and 
comparing with 118,051,000 pounds pro- 
duction during September 1954, Siert F. 
Riepma, president of the National As- 
sociation of Margarine Manufacturers, 
reports. 

The first nine months of 1955 totaled 
977,274,000 pounds compared to 995,- 
297,000 pounds for the same _ period 
during 1954. At this rate, the annual 
1955 production may be expected to run 
about 1,300,000,000 pounds. 

Creamery butter production in Sep- 
tember registered 91,585,000 pounds. 
In August it was 103,310,000 pounds, 
and in September 1954 it was 92,259,000 
pounds. 

Creamery butter production for the 
period of January through September 
1955 reached about 1,086,430,000 pounds 
or seven percent below the same 1954 pe- 
riod, according to government reports. 
USDA forecasts margarine and all but- 
ter consumption this year at 8.3 pounds 
and 9.3 pounds per person, national 
average. 


Roy B. Davis Is Named 


Delegate to Council 


Roy B. Davis, Plains Cooperative Oil 
Mill, Lubbock, has been selected as a 
crusher delegate member of the National 
Cotton Council from Texas, Jack Whet- 
stone, Dallas, secretary-treasurer of 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
has announced. 

Davis succeeds Ben R. Barbee, West- 
ern Cottonoil Co. Division of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Abilene. 
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e Even Deserts May 


Have Downpours 


EVEN DESERTS have downpours of 
rains at times, A. Grimes, U.S. 
Weather Bureau, Washington, points out 
in a recent discussion of moisture and 
vegetation in desert regions. 

Sudden and unexpected storms and 
floods occur occasionally in practically 
all deserts in the world, he says. Among 
such unusual events which he lists are 
the following: 

In the Libyan Desert of Egypt, with 
no rainfall in certain localities for more 
than a year and with an average of 1.18 
to 3.54 inches per year over most of the 
region, instances of heavy but sporadic 
storms have been recorded. These, usu- 
ally of thunderstorm type and occurring 
frequently in the evening, cause floods 
in the usually dry wadis resulting in the 
destruction of life and property even at 
considerable distances from the storm. 

As an illustration of this phenomenon 
Helwan, Egypt, having an annual fall of 
only 1.46 inches reported 1.77 inches 
during a severe storm on April 19 to 21, 
1909, with resultant damage to houses 
and the cotton crop. 

Projects in certain regions of Egypt 
have been planned and in some cases com- 
pleted for controlling water from these 
downpours and storing it in reservoirs 
to be used in the cultivation of the land. 
Sand dunes serve as natural reservoirs in 
the vicinity of Baltim, where approxi- 
mately 7.87 inches of rain fall each year. 

The sand, which absorbs much of the 
rain, may be piled to a height of more 
than 12 meters. By tapping these dunes 
near the base, fresh water may be ob- 
tained. Masyef Baltim, a summer resort 
without rain during the summer, is al- 
most entirely dependent on this source 
of water. The sand dunes also provide 
sufficient water to sustain date palms, 
grapevines, and vegetables. 


In central Chile, near the southern 
margin of the Desert of Atacama, heavy 
individual showers have occurred at in- 
frequent intervals. Copiapo, with an av- 
erage annual amount of 0.67 inch over 
a period of 24 years, reported on July 
10, 1902, a deluge of 2.14 inches, result- 
ing in a damaging flood since the ex- 
cessive amount of water could neither 
be absorbed by the soil nor evaporated 
into the air rapidly enough. At this time, 
as on other similar occasions, the rivers 
overflowed, covering the arable land 
with gravel and sand, damaging the irri- 
— system, and destroying the plant 
ife. 


e Fog and Dew Aid Plants — Pointing 
out that irrigation is usually required to 
grow crops in areas with less than 15 
inches of annual rainfall, Grimes cites 
Western Australia as a region growing 
good wheat crops on about 10 inches of 
rainfall. This is because evaporation is 
very low and rain falls when needed. 

Fog provides nourishment for the veg- 
etation in arid areas with a suitable 
climate. Where this occurs the plants 
are hygroscopic, having the capacity to 
readily absorb sufficient moisture 
through their leaves to meet their needs. 
Mountain slopes ranging from 500 to 
1,800 feet high around Paposo, Chili, 
have unusual amounts of fog. These 
slopes with the average precipitation of 
less than 3.94 inches annually have vege- 
tation for 9 months out of the year sup- 
ported by this heavy coastal fog. 

Mist and dew also help greatly to 
sustain plant life under proper climatic 
conditions. At Lima, Peru, with an an- 
nual rainfall of 1.63 inches over a 10-year 
period, mist, which oftentimes becomes 
a dense layer of vapor, is observed dur- 
ing the morning followed by heavy dews 
at night. Besides supplying sufficient 
moisture for these hygroscopic plants 
with the aid of refreshing dew, this 





No Complaints When 
Cotton Is Grouped 


M. L. BECKING gets better 
sample and turnout by gin- 
ning two kinds of cotton 
at different times. 


m@ LOADS of seed cotton arriving 
at Union Avenue Gin of Coberly- 
West Co., Bakersfield, Calif., are 
divided as to machine-picked and 
hand-picked loads. Each type is then 
ginned separately. This permits 
proper drying, cleaning and ginning 
of each type. Called “seed cotton 
grouping”, this idea is advocated by 
authorities and used by more gin- 
ners each year. It was described in 
detail in The Press last Aug. 13. 


We have had no complaints. 





“We do, however, use caution in trying to keep a suitable balance between 
the number of loads of each type cotton that we run through at a time. 


M. L. Becking, manager of Union Avenue Gin says: “By bulking as much 
machine-picked cotton together as possible, and doing the same with hand- 
picked cotton, even though it may put one man’s cotton ahead of others’, 
the ginner can adjust heat, cleaning and ginning methods to each type. 
From my experience, this will provide a better sample and a better turnout. 

“All my growers have reacted favorably to this system. They like it. 


” 
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layer or mist helps protect the plants 
from the heat of the sun. 

In the highlands of Yemen, southwest- 
ern Arabian Peninsula, moisture required 
for the coffee trees, grains, and vege- 
tables is supplied by the mist rising 
from the Red Sea which also provides a 
shade from the midday sun during the 
rainless growing season. This area re- 
ceives approximately 20 inches of rain 
per year which properly distributed 
could furnish an ample supply, but since 
practicaliy all of the total amount for the 
year falls in the late summer months it 
contributes little to plant growth. This 
emphasizes the importance of the dis- 
tribution of rain during the growing 
season in areas where the total or mean 
annual amount for the year is light, 
Grimes adds. 

In the Namib Desert, the narrow 
coastal strip of Southwest Africa ex- 
tending from the Kuene River to the 
Orange River, the mean annual rainfall 
is less than one-half inch accumulating 
from occasional showers. Although rare- 
ly occurring in a measurable amount, 
the heavy mist-rain or dew is the most 
important form of precipitation in this 
area. Observed chiefly in the cool season 
and early in the morning, a low stratus 
cloud covers the sky during the day and 
descends to the ground at night leaving 
a deposit of moisture. Although the mist- 
rains in this area are similar to the fog 
in the vicinity of Paposo, Chile, where 
vegetation exists nine months out of the 
year, they do not yield enough precipita- 
tion to sustain plant growth as they oc- 
cur less frequently during the warm 
months of the growing season. 


East Texas Soybean Tests 
Proving Satisfactory 


Soybean strains developed at Texas 
Research Foundation continue to look 
promising for East Texas conditions, 
according to Dr. C. L. Lundell, director 
of the Foundation. Tests at Winona and 
Henderson this year indicate that soy- 
beans soon may be profitable for that 
area. 

Dr. E. H. Collister, chairman of the 
Foundation’s field crops department, 
made two plantings in mid-June, one at 
Henderson and one near Winona. The 
planting at Henderson included 20 of the 
Foundation’s strains that showed the 
most promise in 1954. The improved 
strains are being evaluated in compari- 
son with 13 standard varieties. In Wi- 
nona 21 of the top producers in the 
1954 test there were planted. These 21 
strains are being evaluated in compari- 
son with 12 standard varieties. 

Seven Renner strain of soybeans pro- 
duced yields of over 25 bushels per acre. 
Those yields compare with the national 
average yield of 19.9 bushels per acre. 
One more year of testing in East Texas 
is necessary before the Foundation can 
recommend commercial production. 


Chemists’ Short Course 


Proceedings Issued 

Proceedings of the 1955 Short Course 
on Analytical Techniques, given by the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society at the 
University of Illinois last August, form 
a supplement to the November issue of 
the AOCS Journal. 

Bound reprints of the supplement will 
be available for $3 each from the Ameri- 
can Oil Chemists’ Society, 35 East Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago. 








© More Spreads Used 


HOUSEWIVES are continuing to buy 
more margarine and butter than they 
were a year earlier, the monthly survey 
conducted for USDA indicates. In Au- 
gust, householders reported thet they 
used 4.7 percent more margarine and 
1.4 percent more butter than in the 
same 1954 month. USDA estimates total 
purchases for use in homes at 86 mil- 
lion pounds of margarine and 59 million 
pounds of butter during the summer 
month. August margarine purchases 
were about three million pounds larger 
than during July, 1955. 


© San Joaquin Wells Dry 


ECONOMIC RUIN can result from 
wells drying in the San Joaquin Valley’s 
West Side unless the San Luis Project 
to provide water is developed, according 
to J. E. O’Neill, president of the West- 
lands Water District in California. En- 
gineers say wells costing $60,000 or 
more are lasting less than 10 years, and 
the underground water table is dropping 
25 feet yearly. The San Luis Project is 
designed to take to the West Side winter 
runoff water that now flows into the 
Pacific. Sponsors hope to secure passage 
of a federal bill authorizing the devel- 
opment at the next session of Congress. 


© More Than A-Bombs 
MORE ENERGY than is contained in 


250,000 medium-size atomic bombs is 
wasted through forest fires in the U.S. 


each year, according to Professor Ken- 
neth P. Davis, University of Michigan. 
Forty acres of burning brush waste as 
much energy as is in an A-bomb, Davis 
said, and 10 million acres of forests 
burn each year, 


© Feasts To Be Smaller 


THANKSGIVING DINNERS are likely 
to be a little lighter, at least as far as 
the turkey is concerned. The main course 
also will cost more. Turkey raisers are 
marketing their birds at lighter weights 
than a year ago, but current prices have 
been four to seven cents a pound higher, 
explains Esir Ablon, Dallas, South- 
western Poultry and Egg Association. 


© Idea for Bosses 


AN IDEA for other bosses (and em- 
ployees) is the scheme worked by J. B. 
Hickman, manager of a _ department 
store at Williamsburg, Va. He announced 
that employees could get rid of him for 
10 days by winning a sales contest in 
which the prize was a trip to Bermuda. 
They got rid of him. 


© News to Him 


DONALD D. HALLAM of Hobbs, N.M., 
wishes that people would tell him these 
things, He is speaker of the New Mexico 
House of Representatives and was the 
state’s governor recently when the gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, secretary of 
state and president pro tem of the Senate 
were all away at one time. Hallam’s 


duties didn’t bother him much, however, 
as he didn’t learn about this until three 
days later. 


e Back to Farm, Almost 


PEOPLE are moving to the country, 
Census figures indicate; but they’re not 
moving very far. Rural population in- 
creased 6.3 percent from 1950 to 1954, 
compared with the urban increase of 5.6 
percent, but the rural rise is attributed 
to the movement to the outskirts of 
cities. 


© Drouth To End—in 57 


THE DROUTH which has held on 
through much of the Midwest for three 
to five years won’t last forever. This 
assurance comes from Dr. Charles G. 
Abbott of the Smithsonian Institution, 
who specializes in long-range weather 
cycles. He says the drouth will end in 
1957. 


© Fast Pipe-Laying 

A NEW METHOD for laying endless 
plastic pipe, without joints, that may be 
useful to agriculture has been patented. 
A plastic pipe extruder is placed on a 
tractor. As the tractor advances, the 
extruder is moved forward and lays the 
pipe at the rate at which the tractor 
moves, The patent was granted to Dr. 
John Bjorksten, Madison, Wisc. 


© Heavy Papa Too Soon 


GROOM Claude Brooks of Indianapolis 
knew that a husband should assert him- 
self, The only trouble was that he start- 
ed a little too soon. On his way home 
from the wedding, Brooks started telling 
his bride her duties. When they got home, 
Mrs. Brooks stayed in the cab and rode 
to see the judge. He annulled the mar- 
riage. 





Cotton Leaders Attended Dedication 


A. L. DURAND, Hobart, Okla., chairman of the board of the 
Natior | Cotten Council and of the Oscar Johnston Cotton 
Foundution, is shown as he spoke at the dedication of the 
Foundation Building in Memphis, Oct. 19. The building houses 
both the Foundation and the Council. Seated, left to right, may 
be seen Garner M. Lester, Jackson, Miss.; Dr. W. J. Millard, 
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Presbyterian minister who gave the invocation; W. T. Wynn, 
Greenville, Miss.; Mayor Walter Chandler of Memphis, who 
spoke; Aubrey L. Lockett, Vernon, Texas; and Harold A. 
Young. Lester, Wynn, Lockett and Young are trustees of the 
Foundation as well as leaders in the Council. The ceremony 
was attended by many other leaders of the cotton industry. 
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PROVED PERFORMER © 


This Dodge is the first passenger car used by the U. S. Army as a combat 
vehicle. It accompanied General John J. Pershing on the 1916 Mexican 
Expedition, and at one time was driven by a young lieutenant named George 
S. Patton! The old car still runs beautifully, 40 years since it saw the smoke 


of battle. 


Outstanding service and time-tested dependability are points of pride 
with Esso Hexane, too. These fine products have proved their worth over 
many years of use by customers who expect ... and get .. . the highest quality 
for their money. Why not see for yourself? Specify Esso Hexane next time 


you order. 


You can depend on ESSO HEXANE for 
UNIFORMITY — Made in modern refineries 
from carefully selected crude oil sources. 
Purity — High purity that helps avoid non- 
recoverable residues. Low non-volatile con- 
tent. 

MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY— Can be shipped 
promptly from Baytown, Texas, or Bayonne, 
N. J. when you want it, where you want it. 
EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — Narrow boil- 
ing range allows complete removal from 
extracted oil and meal. 
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HIGH OIL RECOVERY — Results from “balanced 
solvency.” Recovered oil has good color and 
refining properties. 

MODERN HANDLING METHODS— Separate tank 
storage, pumping lines, tank cars and 
trucks are used throughout all Esso Hexane 
handling operations. 

FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — If you have a 
solvents problem or want further informa- 
tion on the specifications and characteris- 
tics of Esso Hexane—write or call our office 
nearest you. Our technicians will be glad to 
assist you. 
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PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. L, 
Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., 
Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. — Pelham, N. Y. — Elizabeth, 
N. J.—Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.— Baltimore, Md.— 
Richmond, Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 
S$. C. — Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 
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Spuds Were Slipping Because 


People Prefer Peeled Potato 


@ PROFESSIONAL PEELERS—not the kind that used to serve 
on KP duty—are helping the Irish vegetable to stage a comeback 
after per capita consumption had dropped 90 pounds in 44 years. 


OTATOES were plummeting down- 

ward in the preference of American 
eaters until professional potato peelers 
came along to give the consumer what 
he wanted— peeled potatoes. Nobody 
likes to peel the pesky things, and USDA 
in a recent report says that commercial 
firms that peel potatoes may offer the 
Irish fruit a chance to stage a come- 
back. 

Such a comeback, the Department 
points out, was greatly needed, for con- 
sumption per capita of the potato farm- 
er’s production in the U.S. dropped 
from 195 pounds in 1910 to 104 in 1954. 
Part of the drop probably was due to 
changes in nutrition—such as the em- 
phasis on more green vegetables and 
fewer starches—but convenience had a 
lot to do with it, too. Per capita con- 
sumption of canned vegetables and 
frozen fruits and vegetables went higher 
as potato eating declined. 


e Processed Products Gain—The bright 
spot in the potato picture in recent 
years has been the increased use of 
processed potatoes—chips, canned, de- 
hydrated, frozen and freshly peeled. The 
total of all potatoes used by processors 
has increased from two pounds per 
capita in 1940 to nearly 15 pounds in 
1954. 

“Thus,” comments the Department, “‘it 
appears that notable increases in per 
capita consumption have occurred among 
those food commodities that are relative- 
ly easy to prepare. Saving of time. . 
tends to increase consumption through 
greater sales appeal. 

“Restaurants and institutional eating 
places are especially apt to consider this 
time-saving factor in preparing their 
menus. They are likely to favor ‘con- 
venience’ items in the interest of sav- 
ing time and labor. 

“When restaurants do their own po- 
tato peeling, they often utilize expensive 
labor that can be engaged in more pro- 
ductive work,” said the Department. 
There also is considerable waste of po- 
tatoes in the process. 

Today, these services can be _ pur- 
chased by restaurants and other insti- 
tutions from a modern potato peeling 
plant in most cities. Potatoes first were 
peeled commercially in 1931 in the metro- 
politan area of Boston. Prior to World 
War II the industry developed slowly, 
peeling industry became more rapid and 
but after the war growth of the potato 
USDA last year surveyed the business. 

The objective was to obtain infor- 
mation as to preferences of type, size 
and other data that might give some 
indication as to market preferences and 
opportunities for farmers to sell more 
potatoes. 

The survey of the firms that make up 
the commercial potato peeling indus- 
try of the U.S. indicated they have al- 
ready taken important steps in the direc- 
tion of building their business on a solid 
foundation of satisfied customers. They 
are not only offering this product in a 
more convenient form but they are at- 
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tempting to select the right potato for 
each particular use. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
plants that participated in the recent 
study pretested the potatoes they were 
interested in buying, and cooked them, 
so they could judge their suitability for 
intended use by their taste and appear- 
ance after they had been cooked. If 
these samples failed to measure up to 
the standards of the peeler, the pota- 
toes were not purchased. 

These plants indicated they were not 
just peeling and selling potatoes. They 
were peeling and selling potatoes that 
were particularly suited to the use to 
be made of them. 

Such practices should be strong sell- 
ing points because it is not enough for 
a restaurant to serve potatoes; to be 
successful they will have to satisfy cus- 
tomers. Thus, the guesswork in selecting 
potatoes that are suitable for french 
fries, boiling, or hash browning can be 
reduced. 

More knowledge about such prac- 
tices, which make the use of potatoes 


by restaurants and institutional eating 
places easier or more convenient, while 
at the same time help them to be sure 
of good quality, should also benefit 
growers by insuring greater consump- 
tion by these outlets. 


Agricultural Scholarship 
Provided by Bank Club 


Eight Georgia banks that have won 
Robert Strickland Agricultural Memo- 
rial Awards, given yearly for distin- 
guished service to agriculture, have 
voted to extend the educational oppor- 
tunities of the award program. 

As a member of the Award Club, each 
bank will contribute $100 annually to a 
college scholarship fund, according to 
George Bazemore, president of the 
RSAMA Club and president of the First 
National Bank in Waycross. 

He said that each bank in the club 
already has had the privilege of select- 
ing one boy or girl from its trade area 
to receive the scholarship worth $2,000. 
“This annual scholarship, provided by 
the Trust Co. of Georgia, will be con- 
tinued.” 

M. Monroe Kimbrel, executive vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Thomson, is chairman of the scholar- 
ship committee. According to him, two 
scholarships worth $400 each will be 
awarded for the current school year and 
the recipients will be announced in the 
near future. 


Irrigation Hikes Cotton Production 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS in Mexico that have increased and will increase cotton 
production are shown on this USDA map. Production has almost doubled since 1950 
to two million bales this season, produced on 2,718,000 acres, of which 2,471,000 are 
under irrigation. Total irrigation increased from 3,951,000 acres in 1930 to 7,660,000 
in 1955. More land is added each year to the area under irrigation, and 2,200,000 
additional acres may come into production by 1960. “Cotton is much the most profit- 
able crop in northern Mexico,” USDA comments, “and so long as export markets 
are available, farmers will plant it. If they do so on half the new land expected in 
the next five years, Mexico’s cotton crop might conceivably rise by nearly 50 percent 
to about three million bales. An increase of only half this size seems readily possible.” 
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Meal and Oil Research Studied 





COTTONSEED MEAL research which has widened markets for this protein concen- 
trate in feeding swine and poultry is being discussed in this picture by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, on the right, and Dr. A. M. Altschul, head of the 
oilseed section of USDA’s Southern Utilization Research Branch at New Orleans. 
Samples of improved meal and oil produced in the research are being examined 
by the Secretary. The research which resulted in increased consumption of cotton- 
seed meal is a program in which individual oil mills, USDA, state experiment 
stations and the NCPA Educational Service are cooperating. 


© Farm Productivity 
Shows Big Rise 


HIGHER farm productivity—in terms of 
production per acre, per man and per 
hour—is one of the big factors in the 
current surpluses in the U.S., in addition 
to other factors, statistics show. 

The changing farm picture during 
recent years is indicated by the follow- 
ing comparisons, taken from figures 
compiled by USDA, the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute and other sources: 


e Farm Output Has Soared—Expressed 
in terms of the 1939 value of the dollar, 
farm production in 1920 was $7.5 bil- 
lion. In 1930 it was $8.4 billion, in 1940 
$9.9 billion and in 1953 had risen to 
$12.7 billion. 

The man hours required to produce 
this have dropped from 22.8 billion in 
1920 to an estimated 17 billion man hours 
in 1953, while the acreage used for ag- 
riculture and forestry has declined about 
18 million acres during the same period. 

With the growing population, the 
cropland per person has decreased from 
over three acres in 1920 to about two 
today. 


e More Machines Used — Increasing 
mechanization has played a major role 
in this higher productivity, and has re- 
duced the number of persons required 
to achieve it. 

The number of tractors on farms rose 
from 1.5 million in 1940 to 4.2 million in 
1955, and the number of farm motor 
trucks more than doubled—rising from 
one million in 1940 to 2.7 million in 
1955. 

Ninety-two percent of all farms now 
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have electricity, as against only 77 per- 
cent in 1950, and the percentage with 
telephones rose from 38 to 44 percent in 
the last four years. 

In 1920, it took nearly 13.5 million 
people working on farms to produce the 
crops and livestock products. Now 8.5 
million persons produce the far larger 
volume of products. Production per farm 
worker is about 2.3 times what it was 
in 1920. 

Some of the changes in farm produc- 
tion per man hour in the past three dec- 
ades are shown in the following table, 
published by the Farm Equipment In- 
stitute: 


Changes in Farm Output per Man Hour, U.S., 
1920-1950. 


Production per Hour 





1920 1930 1940 1950 
All farm products 100 108 138 224* 
Wheat, bu. 1.1 1.4 2.3 4 
Corn, bu. 8 8 1.3 3 
Hay, tons 10 ll 13 20 
Cotton, Ibs. 15 20 25 40 
Tobacco, lbs. 2.2 2.2 2. 2.8 
Soybeans, bu. _ 1.1 1.6 3.5 
Milk, lbs. 27 30 31 40 
* 1954. 


USDA estimates that about half of 
the “labor savings”? on American farms 
over the past 30 years is due to in- 
creased mechanization. Thus more and 
better farm machinery is the chief item 
responsible for the increase in output 
per man, says the Institute. 

“Increased crop yields, second most 
important labor saver, account for about 
a sixth of the labor reduction. The re- 
mainder, one third, is due to: (1) larger 
livestock enterprises and increased pro- 
duction per animal (2) spreading over- 
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head labor over a larger volume of pro- 
duction and (3) elimination of operations 
and work simplification. 

“Cotton furnishes an excellent exam- 
ple of the possibilities for reducing man 
labor through mechanization. Even with 
present progress in producing this im- 
portant crop, it is still produced with 
technology ranging from mule power 
and half-row equipment to tractor pow- 
er and four-row machines. Working 
with a mule and hand chopping and 
hand picking, production of a bale of cot- 
ton in the Mississippi Delta Area re- 
quires nearly 150 man hours. By complete 
mechanization a bale can be produced 
with only 25 or 30 hours of man labor.” 


e Farmers Better Off — Despit the ser- 
ious problems that are ahead, farmers 
are much better off than they were in 
the 1920’s. 

Nearly three-fourths of all farmers 
now own the farm that they operate, as 
compared with only 57 percent for the 
entire U.S. in 1930. 

Farm foreclosures this year have been 
at a record low rate of only 1.9 per 
1,000 farms. This compares with 17.4 
foreclosures per 1,000 farms in 1925 and 
20.3 per 1,000 in 1935. 

The “level of family living’ index, 
taking 1945 as 100 percent, is estimated 
to have been 134 in 1954, compared with 
122 in 1950 and 79 in 1940. 

Farm people are better educated, too; 
USDA esimates today’s young people in 
rural areas get an average of 10.5 years 
of schooling, compared with their par- 
ents’ average of 8.5 years and their 
grandparents’ 7.5 years. 


e Aureomycin Keeps 


Hamburger Fresh 


WONDER DRUGS that have proved 
useful in fighting diseases and in live- 
stock feeding now are expected to help 
keep meat fresh longer. Ground beef 
treated with aureomycin at the Florida 
Experiment Station, Gainsville, kept 
much longer than untreated hamburger. 

Dr. A. Z. Palmer, Experiment Station 
meats specialist, recently concluded a 
test in which some stored hamburger 
was treated with a small amount of 
aureomycin, the antibiotic. Palmer rea- 
soned that the bacteria causing souring 
might succumb to aureomycin. 

The experiment was successful. The 
aureomycin apparently controled the 
bacteria, Untreated meat soured in from 
four to six days; the aureomycin-treat- 
ed meat kept without souring for 10 
days, and was thoroughly edible and good 
at the end of that period. Both batches 
of meat, incidentally, were kept under 
proper refrigeration. 

Thus minute amounts of aureomycin 
—about 10 parts per million of ham- 
burger—apparently did the trick. 

The data obtained at the Florida Ex- 
periment Station confirm data already 
presented in scientific literature that 
show the beneficial effect of aureomycin 
on the keeping quality of carcass beef, 
fish and poultry. 


Plans To Re-open Mills 


Plans to re-open four Mississippi tex- 
tile mills which he recently purchased 
have been announced by Joe Moore, 
Gaddsden, Ala. He said that the pur- 
chasers “definitely” plan to resume op- 
erations at West Point, Winona, Kos- 
ciusko and Magnolia, Miss. 
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Research Fellow To Make 
Cottonseed Meal Tests 


Cottunseed meals produced in commer- 
cial mills by a variety of methods are 
to be tested as to suitability for poultry 
and swine feeding in a new research 
project started by the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association Educational 
Service and the Southern Utilization Re- 
searth Branch of USDA. 

The stepped-up program is_ being 
greatly aided through a research fel- 
lowship established by the NCPA. Biagio 
Piccolo, formerly of Brooklyn, N.Y., has 
been appointed to the fellowship, and 
will work at the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory in New Orleans, un- 
der the immediate supervision of Dr. 
Vv. L. Frampton, head of the oilseed 
properties unit. The project will be un- 
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NEW ConeJet Tips | 


der the general direction of Dr. A. M. 
Altschul, head of the oilseed section. 

The new project is an extension of 
tests carried on last year with cotton- 
seed meals produced by prepress solvent 
extraction. Present plans are to investi- 
gate meals produced in commercial mills 
by the various processing methods gen- 
erally used. These meals are to be 
analyzed for chemical properties and 
evaluated in feeding tests. A number of 
state experiment stations, and other 
state and industrial organizations will 
be invited to participate in the feeding 
tests. 

Piccolo will make chemical analyses 
of the meals, supervise mixing of feeds, 
and make any other chemical studies 
which may be necessary in connection 
with the project. 

Piccolo studied pharmacy at Fordham 
University, and received his B.S. degree 








and for defoliation spraying. For complete 
information see your dealer or write for 
ConeJet Bulletin No. 61. 


Designed with single internal passage to 
reduce possibility of nozzle clogging. The 
CONEJET Tip is made in a full range of 
capacities and fits any TeeJet Spray Noz- 
zle. Supplied as tip assembly or as com- 
plete nozzle. Ends up to 75% of all clogging 
troubles. Gives effective spraying in ca- 
pacities as low as one gallon per acre. 
Tested and proved the most efficient nozzle 
ever built ... for insecticide spraying of 
boll weevils and other cotton plant pests 





OTHER TeeJet NOZZLES 


Flat Spray Tips for pre-emergence and 
general weed control . . . defoliation spray- 
ing ...and flame cultivation. Cone Spray 
and Disc Type Tips for related spraying 
applications. Ask your dealer about these 
or write for TeeJet Bulletin No. 58. 
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BIAGIO PICCOLO 


in biology with high honors from Long 
Island University. He served in the Air 
Force from 1941 to 1945, spending three 
in the Mediterranean Area. 


e Meal Fed in Rations 


For 5,000 Sheep 


COTTONSEED MEAL fed in a ration 
containing about 70 percent concentrate 
feeds and 30 percent roughage has prov- 
ed profitable for sheep fed by J. B. 
Kidd, Hale County, Texas. 

He has a complete mixing plant at his 
pens and fattens about 5,000 sheep an- 
nually. “The Progressive Farmer’ de- 
scribes Kidd’s feeding as follows: 

“The basic ingredient is milo. To that 
he adds cottonseed meal, alfalfa hay, 
and cottonseed hulls or ground bundles 
—‘whichever can be used to best advan 
tage’—and minerals. By getting the 
feed all down to about the same size par- 
ticles, and mixing it completely, he says 
the lambs are unable to pick out any 
particular portion. 

“*The normal sheep ration is about 50 
percent roughage and 50 percent con- 
centrate’ Kidd says. ‘I feed about 70 per- 
cent concentrate, But I don’t recommend 
that the average person feed a ration 
so highly concentrated unless he is thor- 
oughly familiar with feeding and hand- 
ling sheep.’ ” 


Irrigated Sesame Yielding 
700 to 1,000 Pounds 


Irrigated sesame is making yields of 
700 to 1,000 pounds per acre on the 
High Plains of Texas this season, ac- 
cording to estimates of farmers. About 
5,000 acres of sesame have been planted 
by 100 farmers in the area. 

Practically all of the commercial ses- 
ame on the Plains this year is going to 
Texas Sesame Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion, which encouraged the plantings. 

Some sesame was damaged slightly by 
frost, during the first week of October, 
but most of it escaped serious damage. 
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Superintendents Plan 
Meeting at Memphis 


Plans for the first regional meeting of 
Tri-States Oil Mill Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, 3 p.m. Dec. 3 at Hotel Chisca 
in Memphis, have been announced by 
O. D. Easley, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Memphis, chairman; and E. R. Lyle, 
Dyersburg Oil Mill, Dyersburg, Tenn., 
co-chairman, 





E. E. KRESSENBERG 


E. E. Kressenberger, Chickasaw Oil 
Mill, Memphis, Tri-States president, will 
preside over the business session. 

“Correct Methods of Sampling” will 
be discussed by E. H. Tenent, Woodson- 
Tenent Laboratories, and J. R. Mays, 
Jr., Barrow-Agee Laboratories of Mem- 
phis. 





O. D. EASLEY 


“Press Room Operations” will be the 
address given by Al French, French Oil 
Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

An open forum will follow the talks 
and there will be a reception and dinner 
that evening. 

The Association plans another re- 
gional meeting in Little Rock on March 
3. 
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LeFlore Certified Soybean 


Seed Growers Organized 


LeFlore County Certified Soybean 
Growers’ Association has been organiz- 
ed at Greenwood, Miss., with H. C. Me- 
Shan of Schlater as president. 

Other officers are Nolan Howard of 
Greenwood, vice-president; J. S. McBee 
of Greenwood, secretary-treasurer; and 
directors, Richard C. Shaw of Sidon, 
C. E. Humphries of Itta Bena and J. M. 
McIntyre of Greenwood. 

“We are trying to encourage, promote 
and market a superior quality of certi- 
fied bean,’’ McShan stated. “This or- 
ganization will be advertised over a wide 
area, so that dealers will know where 


they can secure seed beans of superior 
quality.” 

The Association will work with the 
most popular soybean varieties for the 
Delta area, including Lee, Ogden, Dor- 
man and Roanoke. It will encourage 
growers of certified seed to plant these 
varieties on land clean of noxious weeds, 
and where another variety of soybeans 
was not grown the previous year. 

Dr. E. E. Hartwig, in charge of soy- 
bean research at the Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station, Stoneville, talked at 
the organization meeting, explaining 
about varieties and quality. 

LeFlore County has 3,088 acres of 
Lee soybeans for which certification has 
been applied, These beans are being pro- 
duced by about 20 growers. 
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COTTON, to’ 


The tremendous stride of industry in modernizing 
farming methods has a counterpart. The science of 
Cotton Breeding at Stoneville has kept pace. New 


plant characteristics, increased yield and decreased 
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waste recorded by Stoneville cottons year after year 
go hand-in-hand with the improvements in mech- 
anization. The increasing demand for these famous 
strains is unquestionable proof that Stoneville has met 
the challenge of developing cottons for today’s needs 


BREEDING 
Wakes the Difference 


SVOWATLSY. Through the same scientific principles used in cattle 


breeding, scientists at Stoneville have developed the 


best cotton for each specific need and territory. Delfos 
9169 with its long staple and Stoneville 3202, famed 
for early maturity, are both being acclaimed for their 


adaptability to the exacting demands of mechaniza- 


tion. 








Vadiqned Seed Co., Inc. 


STONEVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


HOME OF ‘‘THE OLD RELIABLE’’—STONEVILLE 2-8 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 





Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—2 French screw presses, complete 
with motor starters, 5-high ring stack cookers, in- 
dividual steam traps, pressure gauges, etc. Only 
about 50,000 bu. soy beans have been processed 
through each since new. May easily be converted 
to cottonseed crushing. $17,000 for both units. 
Present replacement cost about $52,000.—Fayette 
Soybean Mill, Fayette, Iowa. 











OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cvokers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 








FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14’’ conditioner and 36” cooker; 
5 high 60” ball bearing rolls. 176 and 141l-saw 
Carver linters. 72’’ and 85” cookers. Butters mill- 
ing machine. Double box linter press. Filter press. 
Attrition mills. Single drum hull beater. 42” 
Carver hullers.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 
151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 





FOR SALE—French cookers, seed crushing rolls, 
attrition mills, hammermills—Bauer Style 208 as- 
pirators, solvent extraction towers, 150 KVA 
transformers, electric motors.—Cargill, Incorpo- 
rated, Vegetable Oil Division, 200 Grain Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 





H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1481 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 758 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 1800 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HUnter-4606 FAnnin-9308 
LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 


POrter 3-4711 GArfield 3-6587 
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Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills, compresses 
and grain elevators. Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone 
TE5 8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
FOR SALE—AII steel Lummus press with tramper 
and hydraulic piping and fittings. Used 3 seasons. 
A bargain at $4500.—Box RB, c/o The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Automatic furnace (demonstrator), 
two heat stages automatically controlled, 100% 
pilot-safe, adjustable from one to three million 
B.T.U., perfect condition. At reduced price.— 
Faucher Control Co., P. O. Box 166, Arlington, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE: To Be Moved—5-90 saw Murray gin 
outfit with steel building, 122’ long by 30’ wide. 
Outfit completely equipped with Murray latest 
type safety gins, Mitchell Super Chief extractors, 
two 24-shelf tower dryers, three 72” wide 7-cylin- 
der inclined cleaners, 14’ bur machine and Mur- 
ray saw type lint cleaners, latest model down 
packing press and seed scales with high pressure 
seed blower. All electric driven. Outfit ginned 
less than 8,000 bales and in excellent condition. 
Reason for selling settling estate.——Write or call 
Mrs. T. I. Harrison, Sandersville, Ga. 


FOR SALE—5-70 Lummus MEF feeders. Looks 
new, good as new. Also 6-70 Lummus conveyor 
distributor in Al condition. All the above at a 
bargain.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-9626 and 
4-7847, Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE—4-1949 Model, 80 saw F-3 Conti- 
nental brush gins with stainless steel fronts, in 
new condition with seed hoppers and short flues. 
5-80 saw Murray stands with glass fronts and 
complete lint flue system completely reconditioned. 
One ram and casing in good condition. One all 
steel gin building 30’ x 108’ with double suction 
shed. 5-60” plain hoppers.—Kimbell Gin, Earth, 
Texas. 

GINNERS—When in need of machinery or power 
or when you have machinery for sale or trade, 
eall us first. We have many items of new and 
reconditioned equipment in stock, ready for 
prompt shipment.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St., Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night 
3-7929, Waco, Texas. 











Equipment Wanted 





WANTED—Scale 22 foot or longer. — Grover 
Mueller, Hallettsville, Texas. _ 





WANTED—Facilities or location or installation 
with or without caustic refining equipment for the 
refining of cottonseed oil, but must have water 
facilities for loading barges and tankers including 
necessary land tank storage. If such facilities are 
available in the Texas Gulf area, please write to 
Box NK, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





Personnel Ads 





POSITION WANTED—Day or night superintend- 
ent. Several years experience in oil mills, fertilizer 
plants, and gins. Screwpresses and expellers. A-1 
references furnished.—Box RJ, c/o The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One (1) General Motors diesel power 
unit in good condition, model M6110, 245 h.p.— 
Morrilton Cottonseed Oil Mill, Morrilton, Ark. 





FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


FOR SALE—One 40-h.p. electric motor and switch 
box 220 amp. One 5-h.p. electric motor, 220 or 440. 
Three 30-h.p. and down, square D magnetic start- 
= switch 220 amp.—Jack Brookshire, Slaton, 

‘exas. 


FOR SALE—One DD-5 Worthington engine, com- 
plete with twelve V-belt drive sheaves on motor 
and line shaft, 285 KV generator direct connect 
to engine, sheaves for both engine and line shaft. 
Can be seen operating 4-80 Murray Gin.—W. P 
Hunter, Stoddard Gin Co., Bell City, Missouri. 
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e P & G Consolidates 


Two Subsidiaries 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, has 
announced consolidation of all functions 
of two of its subsidiary companies, the 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. and the Buck- 
eye Cellulose Corp., into one corporate 
unit to be called the Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp. 

The consolidation, effective Nov. 1, 
will not affect the operations of Buck- 
eye’s oil and pulp mills in the South, a 
Procter & Gamble spokesman said. 

Buckeye operates 16 cottonseed and 
soybean oil mills and two large plants 
for the production of dissolving cellu- 
lose pulp. The cellulose plant in Mem- 
phis, one of the oldest of its kind in 
the country, manufactures pulp from 
cotton linters. The plant in Foley, Fla., 
completed in 1954, produces pulp from 
pine trees. 

Consolidation of the two companies, 
according to P&G, will strengthen the 
management of the operations and will 
simplify transactions between the two 
closely-related subsidiaries. P&G said 
the cottonseed and soybean mills in the 
future will operate under the name of 
the Buckeye Cotton Oil Division of the 
Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 


Farm Mortgage Size and 
Totals Show Increase 


Farm mortgages averaged larger dur- 
ing the first half of 1955 than in the 
1954 period. Farm Credit Administra- 
tion estimates that the average farm 
mortgage this year has been $7,050, 
against $5,990 a year ago. 

Along with the increased size of loan, 
farm owners obtained the largest num- 
ber of farm mortgage loans since 1951 
and the largest amount of loans since 
these estimates were started in 1934. 
The amount, $1.3 billion, compares with 
$1 billion in the first half of 1954. 

Commercial banks accounted for the 
largest proportion of the $1.3 billion of 
any lender—24 percent. Individuals pro- 
vided 23 percent; insurance companies, 
22 percent; 12 Federal land banks, 20 
percent; and miscellaneous lenders 11 
percent. Among the lenders, the land 
banks had the largest increase in the 
amount of their loans which were up 
60 percent from the first half of 1954. 
Recordings of insurance companies in- 
creased 34 percent; commercial banks, 
22 percent; individuals, 18 percent, and 
miscellaneous lenders, 17 percent. 


More Cattle Being Fed 


Thirteen major feeding states had 19 
percent more cattle and calves on feed 
on Oct. 1 than a year ago, USDA re- 
ports. The number of cattle placed on 
feed during the past three months was 
substantially larger than in the same 
1954 period, and marketings of fat cat- 
tle have been smaller. 


Stocks of Peanuts Large 


Peanut stocks on Sept. 30 were 353 
million pounds compared with supplies 
a year ago of 320 million pounds of 
equivalent farmers’ stock peanuts (un- 
shelled, uncleaned), USDA reports. Ex- 
cept for those in 1953, current stocks are 
the largest for the date since reports 
were started in 1938. 
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® Airplanes Becoming 
Top Farming Aids 


AIRPLANES are rapidly becoming a 
major implement of agriculture in fer- 
tilizing, planting and spraying, and the 
number of aircraft used in farming now 
exceeds 7,000—or nearly five times the 
size of a commercial plane fleet. 

One cultivated acre out of every six 
in the U.S. is being treated by aircraft. 
Government agencies estimate that 
aerial pest control, weed control and 
fertilizing add more than $3 billion an- 
nually to farm income. 

Each year more than 644 million 
pounds of dust-type chemicals are ap- 
plied by air and 80 million gallons of 
liquid sprays. These materials would 
more than fill 1,000 freight trains, each 
50 cars long. 

Officials say aerial crop control work 
is done on more than 200 types of crops. 
Agricultural engineers expect a much 
greater expansion in the next five to 
10 years. 

The use of the airplane and the heli- 
copter is growing at such a rate that the 
Agriculture Department is being urged 
to name a qualified man to coordinate all 
research being carried on by federal, 
state and other agencies in aerial farm- 
ing. 

Aerial spraying has grown largely 
around the use of war surplus training 
planes, easily converted for such use. 
Chemical companies have helped by man- 
ufacturing new chemicals. 

Agricultural aviators usually hire out 
their services to farmers. Few farmers 
themselves engage in the work. 

Here is the way a Civil Aeronautics 
Administration specialist described the 
aerial applicator in a recent speech: 

“He is not a wealthy person. He does 
not have access to unlimited funds or 
subsidies to promote the welfare of his 
business. He has earned everything he 
has in the good old American competi- 
tive way. He is a portion of grassroots 
aviation—an industry that has become 
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Use of Oils in Margarine 


MARGARINE producers got more than 
50 percent of their oil from soybeans 
in 1954 and slightly more than 30 
percent from cottonseed, this chart 
shows. It was prepared by the Bureau 
of Census for this report, “Animal 
and Vegetable Fats and Oils, 1954.” 
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one of the biggest segments of our avia- 
tion industry. 

“He believes that the airplane can do 
aerial application jobs faster, better and 
more efficiently than any other type of 
machinery. He has made a lot of faces 
turn red by doing what was once con- 
sidered impossible with an airplane.” 

The CAA specialist—Gale F. Hanson 
—added that if aerial applicators sud- 
denly ceased operations, the result would 
be a food shortage that might well 
create a panic. 

But agriculture is finding uses for the 
airplane other than caring for crops. 
More and more farmers are acquiring 
airplanes for transportation. The air- 
plane is being used to count cattle in 
Western range areas, for patrolling 
fences and for planning erosion control 
work. The Agriculture Department uses 





the airplane to check on farmer compli- 
ance with crop controls. 

In some regions, operators of big tree 
farms use airplanes to drop new tree 
seed into cut-over areas. Planes are wide- 
ly used to help fight forest fires. 

Those engaged in agricultural aviation 
generally agree that their industry’s 
greatest need is an airplane designed 
especially for the work. Several aircraft 
manufacturers have been exploring the 
possibility of producing such a plane. 


$80,000 Fire at Gin 


Damage was estimated at $80,000 
when fire destroyed the Delta Farms 
Gin, at Bowman, Ark., on Oct. 27, ac- 
cording to J. A. Parker, office manager. 
The gin is owned by Fred Carter, Paul 
Owens and Gaines Wood of Lake City. 
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) * down the line 


means better grades and higher prices for the 
grower ... greater profits and increased business for 
the ginner ...a bale of uniform staple length that 
is combed, cleaned and bloomed for the spinner. 
There’s nothing else in lint cleaning equipment that 
offers such a combination of outstanding perform- 
ance with low first-cost, ease of installation and 
economy of operation. Get the facts on Moss Lint 
Cleaners! Write for complete information includ- 





CLEANED 





Moss Lint Cleaning 





ing names and addresses of Moss owners in your 


vicinity. 


beh eR eicte} do) 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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1132 S. Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Third Street & Ave. O 
Lubbock, Texas 
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® Insurance Suitable 
For Mills Sought 


PROGRESS in its efforts to obtain bus- 
iness interruption insurance suited to 
the needs of the cotton oil industry is re- 
ported by the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association’s insurance committee. 


Committee members are Ben R. Bar- 
bee, Abilene, Texas, chairman; F. B. 
Caldwell, Sr., Jackson, Tenn.; W. T. 
Melvin, Rocky Mount, N.C.; D. A. Ted- 
ford, Phoenix, Ariz.; and advisory mem- 
bers, John Adams, New York, and J. E. 
Johannesen, Oklahoma City. 

In a report to President E. H. Lawton 
of NCPA, the committee said: 

“The insurance committee of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 


has been working for several months 
with the Southeastern Underwriters As- 
sociation and Mr. Henry C, Klein, sec- 
retary, New York Underwriters Insur- 
ance Co., to provide revised forms for 
business interruption insurance which 
will change this type of coverage to 
meet the needs of the cottonseed oil in- 
dustry. 

“Mr. Klein has spent many years in 
the insurance industry and no doubt is 
one of the best posted men on business 
interruption coverage. He has written a 
textbook and numerous articles on this 
subject. He understood immediately the 
problems of our industry and the inad- 
equacy of the existing forms for the 
cottonseed oil mill seasonal business. 

“The market value clause of the prop- 
erty damage policy was in conflict and 
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We will be happy to assist with your plans for low-cost, wind- 
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resulted in over-insurance when business 
interruption coverage was also carried. 
The committee has been successful in 
getting this clause changed in the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association juris- 
dictions to eliminate this over-insurance. 
We now have approved a new form No. 
582 for Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
South Carolina entitled ‘Market Value 
Clause for Cottonseed Oil Mills (For Use 
When Business Interruption Insurance 
Is Provided).’ 

“We understand that when forms are 
approved by the SEUA that it is not a 
difficult matter to have them approved 
in other jurisdictions. We are hoping 
that this will be accomplished within the 
next few weeks so that all stock policies 
may be endorsed with this new form 
where business interruption insurance 
coverage is provided, 

“There is additional work in progress 
at this time regarding business inter- 
ruption insurance. We are hopeful that 
new policy contracts and regulations 
will be approved within a_ reasonable 
length of time. The committee is contin- 
uing this work and is hopeful that our 
efforts will be rewarded.” 








Presenting 


Bruno E. Schroeder 


Austin, Texas 








BRUNO E. SCHROEDER. Austin, Texas, 
is executive secretary of Texas Cooper- 
ative Ginners’ Association and Texas 
Federation of Cooperatives. Born at 
Lockhart, June 7, 1916, he was graduated 
from Texas A. & M. College in 1939 and 
received his M.B.A. from the University 
of Texas in 1948. 

Schroeder taught and coached at Ros- 
enberg High School, 1939-41; then rose 
to the rank of major in the U.S. Army’s 
101ist Airborne Division during World 
War II. He made two combat jumps, 
participating in the Normandy invasion 
and the crossing of the Rhine. After 
teaching at the University of Texas and 
Texas A. & M. in 1948-49, he was called 
back to active duty in Korea in 1950-52; 
and in 1953 was named to his present 
position. 

He and his wife, the former Louise 
Andrews of Grand Saline, have one son, 
six-year-old Jon. 
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She Even Got in Politics 





Grows Younger 


@ MRS. TUCKER, trademark of vegetable oil firm, is a real person 
to many who use her products, says Ken Hand, Business Editor of 





in 42 Years 


The Dallas Morning News, in recent article. 


RS. TUCKER—long familiar to the 

vegetable oil industry as the trade- 
mark of the firm that now is Mrs. Tuck- 
er’s Products Division of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co.—is a real person to many 
who use her products, according to a 
recent column by Ken Hand, business 
editor of The Dallas Morning News. 

Here is Hand’s description of the 
grandmotherly figure that adorns the 
firm’s shortening and other products: 

Mrs. Tucker, the fabulous but equally 
imaginary old lady from Grayson Coun- 
ty, probably is the only woman in the 
world today who has grown 15 years 
younger in the 42 years since 1913. 

She is the gentle, matronly trade- 
mark of Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc., of 
Sherman, Texas, and Jacksonville, IIl., 
to some segments of the public better 
known than Whistler’s Mother. 

Mrs. Tucker was created in 1913, the 
figment of an advertising artist’s imag- 
ination. Her function was as a focal 
point of an early-day campaign to sell 
shortening and in her old-fashioned 
whalebone collar she looked a good 65. 

As the years went by she gradually 
took on a younger look. Lines and shad- 
ing disappeared from her face; succeed- 
ing artists smoothed out her straggled 
iron-gray hair and turned it into a 
smoothly waved white coiffeur. 

But Mrs. Tucker is not merely a card- 
board mother. She has become so real 
in the minds of the public that it is hard 
to believe she didn’t actually found the 
company. That there is not now and 
never has been a Mrs. Tucker is long 
since beside the point. 

The spectacles askew on her forehead 
have become so much the symbol of a 
household friend that a Latin-American 
housewife in Beeville, Texas, crippled, 
unable to go to the grocery store nor 
write in English, has developed a novel 
way to order shortening. 

She simply writes the word, manteca, 
meaning lard, on her order, then draws 
a picture of Mrs. Tucker’s spectacles to 
indicate the kind of shortening she wants. 

“My mother knew Mrs. Tucker when 
she lived in Sherman,” a woman in Cen- 
tral Texas wrote Claude T. Fuqua Jr., 
president of Mrs. Tucker’s Foods. 

Her popularity baffles even the execu- 
tives of the Crook Advertising Agency, 
who pioneered the changes in her paper 
and ink personality. Said Wilson W. 
Crook, the agency head, “She has become 
so real that we, ourselves, half suspect 





coincidence was unfortunate: There wer2 
30 daily radio spot announcements over 
three top St. Louis radio stations, full 
page ads in both newspapers. 


All this was supplemented by appro- 
priate billboards and the motherly Mrs. 
Tucker looking down benignly from the 
car cards of 3,000 buses. 

“They made the voters Tucker-con- 
scious,” sadly concluded the opposition. 

The 1954 mayoralty race in Terre 
Haute, Ind., also coincided with another 
Mrs. Tucker’s shortening - introductory 
campaign. The incumbent named Tucker 
was re-elected. That grateful official, 
whose hobby happens to be cooking, test- 
ed a sample of the product and pro- 
nounced the results superb. 

Circumstances like these don’t exactly 
offend the happy advertising agency or 
Mrs. Tucker executives like Executive 
Vice-President J. P. Kauffman, a grad- 
uate of P. & G., who knows considerable 
about advertising, himself. 

In 1952 a man in Burlington, Iowa, 





spent two weeks making a typewriter 
portrait of Mrs, Tucker, using only the 
letter X. It now hangs framed in the 
company’s Sherman offices. 

To Latin-American sections of the 
Southwest Mrs. Tucker is known as La 
Viejita—the little old lady—and non- 
English speaking customers ask for a 
pound of the shortening by that name. 


In 1947 Mrs. Tucker spot announce- 
ment featured a public address system 
announcement in the form of a chant, 
“Mrs. Tucker wanted in kitchen.” Okla- 
homa City’s baseball team had a slugger 
named Tucker. During a crucial game as 
Tucker stepped up to the plate he heard 
fans set up a stadium-wide chant: 

“Mr. Tucker, wanted on first.” 


® Ranchers Firm Tells 


Story of Growth 


RANCHERS COTTON OIL, Fresno, 
Calif., has published an attractive, col- 
ored booklet telling the story of the 
growth of the firm during its four 
years of operation. Earl J. Cecil is gen- 
eral manager of the oil mill; Tilford 
Cheney, Tulare, is president; W. O. 
Freeman, Caruthers, is vice-president; 
Lyman D. Griswold, Hanford, is sec- 
retary; and W. L. Kiggens, Earlimart, 
is treasurer. 

Ranchers was organized in January, 
1951, and in that year the membership 
increased from three cooperative gins to 
10 gins. The publication says that pres- 
ent membership is 14 cooperative gins 
and one farmer-owned, non-member gin. 
The mill has processed an average of 
51,829 tons of seed yearly in the four 
seasons. 

In addition to the officers, directors 
of the firm include: R. D. Bissell, Tip- 
ton; Wayne Chaney, Tranquillity; Joe 
F. Cotta, Laton; T. A. Davis, McFar- 
land; Lester Frick, Arvin; Clyde C. 
Hash, Visalia; William W. Jasper, 
Sanger; Henry Overgaard, Kerman: 
John E. Squire, Stratford; and Ear! I. 
Yocum, Madera. 


No Election Day Holiday 


The New York Cotton Exchange will 
remain open on Tuesday, Nov. 8, elec- 
tion day this year even though it is a 
legal holiday in New York State. 

This decision was reached by the 
board of managers because USDA re- 
leases the official Nov. 1 cotton crop re- 
port on that date. 


Edible Oils Supplies Large 


With the highest production on record indicated by current crop estimates, supplies of edible fats 
and oils in the U.S. during the current marketing year wil! be above last season, according to estimates 
made by National Soybean Processors’ Association. Supplies are expected to be large enough to permit 
exports of a record 2.5 billion pounds of fats, oils and equivalent oilseeds. The following table shows the 
indicated production (in millions of pounds) as estimated by NSPA, as compared with last season and 


the 1949-53 average: 











e ° ° 1949-53 Oct. 1954- Oct. 1955- 
she exists. There’s no accounting for it.” Average Sept. 1955 Sept. 1956 
e She’s a Vote-Getter—In the 1953 St. Restonies Stocks: Total 799.5 1,509.6 155.0 
. roduction: 
Louis mayoralty race a_knock-down- Butter (fat content) 1,254.9 1,256.0 1,250.0 
drag-out battle developed between Dem- All lard 2624.9 2 625.0 2'825.0 
ocrats, Republicans and Independents. A Coton oil | 1,737.0 1,725.0 1,760.0 
candiate named—fortunately enough— en oe “a ae Y rr 
Tucker emerged victorious. This was be- Corn oil 243.4 260.0 260.0 
cause, the opposition charged the day Edible | tallow 194.4 260.0 260.0 
after election, the agency had been plas- a onilin we vin Scale 
tering the town with Mrs. Tucker sales Total 8,822.9 9,559.2 10,358.0 
propaganda. ‘ 
aa : 54. 80.9 50.( 
Not that politicians charged the agen- '™P°rts rot SO Tinitae = 
cy with a political plot, exactly. But the Total Supply: ’ ; 9,676.5 11,149.7 11,163.0 
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fn USDA-Mississippi Work 





Johnson Grass-Sorghum Cross 
Promising Southern Crop 


=@ COWS helped to choose palatable hybrids which have made 
yields of 30 tons per acre as forage crop and seem to offer many 
other advantages for production in the Cotton Belt, USDA reports. 


ROSSES OF Johnson grass and sor- 

ghum that grow 18 feet tall and 
yield more than 30 tons per acre offer 
promise of providing a new forage crop 
for the South, USDA-Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station research indicates. 
This research was discussed in a recent 
issue of USDA’s “Agricultural Re- 
search,” and was mentioned in a story 
in an earlier issue of The Press. 

Three basic types of hybrid plants are 
now being evaluated in field tests before 
possible release for farmers to grow. 
One of the hybrids resembles Johnson 
grass, another is more like sorghum, 
while the third is in between. 

The new varieties combine the valua- 
ble feed carbohydrates of sorghum and 
the perennial habit of Johnson grass. 
This was the big goal sought by agrono- 
mist H. W. Bennett and his associates 
eight years ago when the project was 
little more than an idea. 

Similarity between sorghum and John- 
son grass ends with the fact that both 
belong to the grass family. Sorghum is 
an annual having 10 pairs of chromo- 
somes, Johnson grass a perennial hav- 
ing 20 pairs. (Chromosomes are micro- 
scopic cell bodies that control develop- 
ment of plant character and are the car- 
riers of inheritance.) Crossing plants of 
the same species is a relatively simple 
matter if chromosome numbers are equal. 
If they are not equal, the task is diffi- 
cult—often impossible. 

Bennett’s sorghum - Johnson grass 
hybrids were produced by hot-water emas- 
culation, followed by pollination. The 
sorghum (Hodo) heads were trimmed, 
leaving florets that would bloom next 
day. These florets were immersed for 10 
minutes in water at 47° C. Johnson 
grass pollen was dusted on the florets 
for the next 3 days. Crosses haven’t been 
produced using Johnson grass as female 
parent. 


e Chosen by Cows — Palatability tests 
followed, since there was little reason 
to produce a forage plant that livestock 
wouldn’t eat, With 2,600 different types 
of F. plants from which to choose, Ben- 
nett selected many from what he thought 
might be “the cow’s viewpoint.’”’ These 
he tagged. The cows ignored them. He let 
the cows choose. They picked 115 plants 
out of the group and showed their ap- 
preciation in three trials by eating stalks 
and all. With this information right out 
of the cows’ mouths, Bennett selected— 
as the cows had—those plants that had 
juicy, succlent stalks. 

Researchers wanted to retain the all- 
important perennial habit of Johnson 
grass in the new plants. This meant 
concentrating their efforts on the John- 
son grass rhizome that the hybrids had 
inherited. Progenies of the hybrids were 
used in attempts to select those having 
the perennial habit. The progeny segre- 
gated into approximately 75 percent 
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with rhizomes, 25 percent without them. 
Out of the selections, however, came a 
number of perennial types that were 
hardy enough to stand the winter temper- 
atures in Mississippi as low as —3° F. 

There was still another problem. Sor- 
ghum grows from seed, Johnson grass 
either from seed or vegetatively from its 
rhizomes, The rhizomes wander through 
the soil in all directions from the parent 
plant and send up new shoots of grass. 
Careful selection made it possible to 
obtain types with more compact rhi- 
zomes. The results were plants that 
grew compactly above and below ground. 


e Yields High—One of them, for ex- 
ample, has produced 32 tons of forage 
each of the last four years in plantings 
spaced six feet each way. Grass types 
have produced as much as 14 tons an 
acre—three tons above the average yield 
of silage crops in Mississippi. 

The new plants have many advan- 
tages. They grow during August and 
September in the South when little else 
grows. They provide high quality graz- 
ing or silage. Even in hot weather, the 
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yield should support up to eight cows 
an acre. With a small amount of con- 
centrate—cottonseed meal, for example— 
they should provide low-cost, balanced 
rations for livestock. The seed is small 
—barely half a pound seeds an acre. 
Field tests being made this year will 
determine the degree of adaptability the 
selections have attained. If the tests of 
the three types prove successful, re- 
leases of at least some may be expected 
as soon as seed supplies are available, 


USDA reports, 


Glycerine Award Received 
By Maryland Chemists 


W. J. Bailey and William Turek of the 
University of Meryland have received 
the Fatty Acid Producers’ Award of $500. 
The award is made by the Association 
of American Soap and Gylcerine Pro- 
ducers and administered by the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society, which announced 
the winners in the November issue of its 
Journal. 


Growers Guests of Gin 


More than 70 cotton growers were 
guests at the recent grower dinner spon- 
sored by S. A. Camp Gin Co., Earlimart, 
Calif. S. A. Camp, head of the firm, and 
J. L. Gunn, mill manager of S. A. Camp 
Cotton Oil Co., Cawelo, were among of- 
ficials attending. 


Gin Damaged by Wind 


Walter Nutt Cotton Gin, Hampton, 
Ark., lost a roof and siding on Oct. 27 
when tornadic winds hit the area. 
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ducing in an effort to develop a new forage crop for the South. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 














J. E. MOSES, Atlanta, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, is widely known among 
agricultural workers and members of the 
cotton industry in Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Alabama and Florida. Moses was active 
in agricultural work in all of those states 
before he became the executive for oil 
mills in Georgia in 1947. 

A native of Hamilton, Ala., Moses was 
graduated from Alabama _ Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, with a B.S. in agri- 
culture and did graduate work at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

He was a teacher for 10 years, two 
years in Arkansas and eight years in 
Florida; and then served eight years as a 
County Agent in Alabama. Moses was 
swine specialist for North Carolina Ex- 
tension Service for two years, after 
which he was farm appraiser for the 
Federal Land Bank of Columbia, S.C. 

Moses’ first direct association with the 
cottonseed crushing industry began early 
in 1936, when he became Southeastern 
field representative for the Educational 
Service of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association. He held this position 
until named secretary-treasurer for the 
Georgia Association. 

He is a member of the First Baptist 
Church of Atlanta, Farmers’ Club of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and is 
vice-president of the Executive Secre- 
taries Club of Atlanta. 

His wife, the former Lucile Carter of 
Monroeville, Ala., died last January. 
Moses has two children, Sara (Mrs. H. C. 
Owen) and Judson, both of Atlanta; and 
two grandchildren, Garry and Michael 
Owen. 


Foam Rubber Production 
At New High in 1955 


Production of foam rubber, a compet- 
itor of cotton in many markets, will 
amount to about $200 million this year, 
A. L. Freedlander, president, Dayton 
Rubber Co., has estimated. 

Use of latex in foam rubber this year 
will total 228 million pounds, about 25 
percent more than in 1954, he said. 
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e Skip-Row Planting 
Makes Big Yield 


SKIP ROW FARMING paid off this 
season for C. R. Lancaster of Garza 
County, Texas, as it did for many other 
cotton producers. Lancaster planted “two 
in and two out” on 100 acres of cotton 
land and planted 51.5 acres solid. The 
crop has made about three bales to the 
acre, a boll count indicated before har- 
vest was completed. 

“If I’d planted the entire 151% acres 
solid,” he said, “there wouldn’t have 
been enough water to go around from 
any four irrigation wells. But by plant- 
ing two rows and skipping one on that 
100 acres, I was able to spread out the 
water. 

“In my opinion,” he continued, “this 





two in and one out farming is the best 
deal for this part of the country. I plan 
to go all out on it in the future—on 
feed as well as cotton.” 


Weevils Serious Threat 


“Terrific boll weevil populations next 
spring” are a danger because of the 
large amount of volunteer cotton re- 
maining in fields of Texas’ Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, according to James A. 
Deer, associate county agent in entomol- 
ogy. He emphasized the need for de- 
stroying the cotton promptly. 


ga J. W. COVINGTON became 
manager of the Owens Cooperative Gin, 
near Ralls, Texas, at the beginning of 
this ginning season. 





and efficiency. 





e Non-Electric 
e Hinged for easy cleaning 


1090 Tenth Ave. S.E. 





FOR A WELL-ROUNDED 
PROFIT PICTURE, 


round out your ginning business 
with custom grinding and mixing. 





GRINDING 
EQUIPMENT 
and ENGINEERING 






will assure you of a profitable operation 


Tell us what you want to grind, and we’ll help you decide what Jacobson 
equipment to use, and how to lay out your plant for maximum production 


Protect Costly Machinery 


with Jacobson “Economy” Magnetic Separators 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Engineer 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Dept. K 





20 to 150 
H.P. 


“ASJACS” 


Hammermill 


To prevent fires and damage 
to your ginning and other 
equipment, use Jacobson 
“Economy” Alnico Permanent 
(non-electric) Magnetic Sepa- 
rators. They remove danger- 
ous “tramp” iron before it can 
cause trouble. Easily installed 
—no electrical connections. In- 
surance rates go down, prod- 
uct quality goes up. Write for 
prices and additional infor- 
mation. 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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Cotton Irrigation Guides 
(Continued from Page 14) 





and experience provide more informa- 
tion. 


e Contain Much Information — Each ir- 
rigation guide contains much valuable 
information pertaining to the problem 
area covered, listing among other things 
brief descriptions of the principal soils, 
giving the available moisture-holding ca- 
pacity for each. (The available moisture- 
holding capacity of a soil is the amount 
of water that is available for plant use, 
and is the difference between the total 
water held by a soil when it is fully wet 
and the amount held when the soil is so 
dry that no more water is available for 
plant use. The amount of available water 
in inches is shown by one-foot incre- 
ments of depth of soil.) 

Locally adapted crops which may be 
irrigated are shown in the guides for 
various soil types. No attempt is made to 
include all crops that might be grown, 
but enough crops are included to allow 
the substitution of other crops with sim- 
ilar characteristics. 

The root zone depth, or depth from 
which mature crops draw moisture, is 
given for the soils and crops included 
in the guides. This is the depth of soil 
where the soil moisture will normally be 
replenished by irrigation and is not nec- 
essarily the maximum root depth. Avail- 


able research data indicate that a ma- 
turing crop will extract about 40 per- 
cent of the moisture used from the top 
one-fourth of the root zone, about 30 
percent from the second one-fourth, about 
20 percent from the third one-fourth, 
and only 10 percent from the bottom 
one-fourth. 

The net amount of water in inches to 
be replaced at each irrigation is given, 
based on the fact that irrigation should 
begin before more than 50 percent of 
the water available in the soil for plant 
use has been depleted, in order to avoid 
injury to the plant due to lack of mois- 
ture. The peak consumption of water by 
maturing crops is given in inches per 
day. This figure, plus that of the net 
moisture to be replaced per irrigation, 
permits the determination of the water- 
ing frequency for the crop or the rec- 
ommended maximum number of days be- 
tween applications of irrigation water 
during periods of maximum use without 
rainfall. 

The adapted conservation irrigation 
methods are recommended for each soil 
and crop shown. In general, these are 
the level border and level furrow meth- 
ods adapted to land that has been leveled 
or is level in its natural state; the grad- 
ed furrow and graded border methods on 
sloping land; and the sprinkler system, 
which can be used in lieu of other meth- 
ods. 

The design intake rates of the va- 
rious soils for different methods of irri- 


gation are given. This is the average 
rate in inches per hour that the water 
to be replaced by irrigation will enter 
the soil when approximately one-half of 
the available moisture in the soil has been 
removed. This is an important factor in 
the design of any type of irrigation 
system, Many soils take water so slowly 
that they can be irrigated only by run- 
ning or ponding water over the surface 
until the required amounts have enter- 
ed the soil. Other soils take water so 
rapidly that surface or gravity methods 
cannot be used, and these soils can be 
irrigation effectively only by use of 
sprinkler systems. 

Other items that are given in these 
irrigation guides are the recommended 
stream sizes and lengths of runs for 
gravity methods, and the gross irrigation 
application. The gross application of wa- 
ter is equal to the net application plus 
an extra amount to take care of water 
losses due to evaporation and uneven 
distribution. 

Nineteen different guides were pre- 
pared covering many crops and soils in 
the various problem areas in soil con- 
servation in Texas. The accompanying 
table is a brief general resume of the 
guides as they pertain to the irrigation 
of cotton in the major cotton-growing 
areas of the state. The individual irri- 
gation guides are in much greater de- 
tail as far as location, soils, and rec- 
ommendations are concerned. 


Stream Size 








Borders or 
Flood. Unit 
Available Irrigation Stream 
Moisture Net Frequency efs/ft. Width 
Holding Moisture Peak During Furrow or 
Capacity Effective to be Period Period Corrugation 
by ft. Root Replaced Consumptive of Max. Adapted Design Max. Stream Gross 
Increments Zone Each Use Consumptive Conservation Intake gpm/Furrow Irrigation 
of Depth Depth Irrigation Rate Use Irrigation Rate Sprinklers Application 
Soil in./ft. Feet Inch. in./day Days Methods in./hr. in./hr. Inches 
SOUTH TEXAS 
Clay 2.8 3.0 4.1 0.25 16 Level Borders 1.0 0.04 5.1 
2.5 0.08 5.1 
2.5 Level Furrows 0.6 40 5.1 
2.5 Sprinkler 0.5 0.5 5.8 
2.5 
Clay Loam 2.25 3.0 3.4 0.25 14 Level Borders 1.5 0.04 4.3 
2.0 0.08 4.3 
2.0 Level Furrows 0.9 40 4.3 
2.0 Sprinkler 0.7 0.7 4.8 
2.0 
Sandy Loam 1.25 4.0 2.5 0.27 g Level Borders 1.7 0.04 3.1 
1.25 0.08 3.1 
1.25 Level Furrows 1.0 40 3.1 
1.25 Sprinkler 0.8 0.8 3.6 
1.25 
CENTRAL, N. & E. TEXAS 
Clay 2.5 3.0 3.8 0.17 22 Level Borders 0.8 0.04 4.8 
2.5 0.08 4.8 
2.0 Level Furrows 0.5 40 4.8 
2.0 Graded Furrows 0.5 40 4.8 
2.0 Sprinkler 0.4 0.4 5.9 
Clay Loam 2.0 3.0 3.6 0.19 16 Level Borders 1.5 0.04 4.5 
2.0 0.08 4.5 
2.0 Level Furrows 0.9 40 4.5 
2.0 Graded Furrows 0.9 40 4.5 
2.0 Sprinkler 0.7 0.7 5.5 
WEST TEXAS 
Clay 2.4 3.0 4.0 0.25 16 Level Borders 0.33 0.04 5.0 
2.4 0.33 0.08 5.0 
2.0 Level Furrows 0.33 0.4 5.0 
1.9 Graded Furrows 0.33 0.4 5.0 
1.7 
Clay Loam 2.4 3.0 4.0 0.25 16 Level Borders 1.5 0.04 5.0 
2.0 0.08 5.0 
1.6 Level Furrows ___.. 1.5 40 5.0 
1.2 Graded Furrows 1.5 40 5.0 
1.2 
Sandy Loam 1.8 4.0 4.0 0.25 16 Level Borders . 3.0 0.04 5.0 
1.6 0.08 5.0 
1.4 Level Furrows 3.0 0.6 5.0 
3 Graded Furrows 2.0 40 5.0 
9 Sprinkler 1 1 6.2 
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® Key Points Listed 


For Stripper Use 


KEY POINTS in the proper use of cot- 
ton strippers are listed by C. V. Phagan, 
agricultural engineer in ginning, and 
George E. Stroup, cotton specialist, of 
Oklahoma Extension Service, as a re- 
minder to farmers and ginners of the 
importance of good harvesting prac- 
tices. 

The specialists stress the fact that 
stripping should not start until cotton 
in the field is thoroughly dry and there 
has either been a killing frost or a good 
job of defoliation or desiccation. 

Other points listed include: 

Use a separating fan on the stripper, 
where possible, to separate the green 
bolls from the cotton at the front of the 
cotton trailer. This is usually done by 
placing a partition near the front end 
of the trailer to catch the green bolls 
which drop first. 

Adjust rolls or brushes on strippers 
to gather as much of the cotton as pos- 
sible without also getting an unnecessar- 
ily large amount of limbs and trash. 

Keep stripper properly aligned to the 
rows (horizontally and vertically) to 
get maximum amount of cotton without 
too much dirt or foreign material. 

Keep stripper rolls, brushes, and other 
vital parts of the machine properly 
cleaned, lubricated, and adjusted accord- 
ing to manufacturers directions. 

Do not tramp machine stripped cotton 
in trailers. This practice imbeds the leaf 
trash in cotton and causes lower grades 
or loss in value. 


California May Not Have 
Acreage Cut for 1956 


California will have little or no acre- 
age reduction next season under the 
present cotton law, according to T. K. 
Beard of Modesto, president of the Cen- 
tral Valley Empire Association. 

“This year’s allotment for California 
was 778,686 acres out of a national 
quota of 18,100,000 acres,’ Beard said. 
“It looks as if the allotment for 1956 
will be about 778,000 acres out of the 
17,391,304 national total set by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

“Although the final figures may have 
adjustments in them for adverse weath- 
er and other conditions, which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can take into con- 
sideration when he sets the quota for 
each state, we do not anticipate any 
reduction under the present law.” 


Paper Discusses Lodging 


In Defoliated Cotton 


Lodging in Defoliated Cotton is the 
subject of a paper by Lamar C. Brown 
and Angus H. Hyer of the U.S. Field 
Station at Sacaton, Ariz. Reprints of 
the article, which was published in the 
Agronomy Journal in August, 1955, may 
be obtained from the authors. 


Spain To Buy More Oil 


An agreement to sell Spain $10,600,- 
000 worth of cottonseed oil, soybean oil 
or lard for Spanish currency is announc- 
ed by USDA. This represents an expan- 
sion of an earlier agreement, announced 
in August, which included only $5 mil- 
lion worth of cottonseed oil. 





India’s Peanut, Sesame 


Crop Estimate Low 


India’s first official estimates of area 
planted to peanuts and sesame seed for 
1955-56 crops are slightly smaller than 
comparable estimates of the 1954-55 
crops. The peanut estimate to the end 
of July is 7,625,000 acres as compared 
with 7,911,000 acres estimated during 
the same period a year ago, according 
to USDA. Past experience shows the 
area at the first estimate stage forms 
roughly 60 percent of the total area of 
the crop finally reported. The final es- 
timate of the 1954-55 area was 12,647,- 
000 acres. 

The first estimate of sesame plant- 
ing, also to the end of July, represent- 
ing 55 percent of the total plantings, is 
3,588,000 acres. The comparable esti- 
mate of the 1954-55 crop was 3,714,000 
acres and the final estimate was 6,460,- 
000 acres. 


Arkansas Releases Report 


The Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, in cooperation with the Arkan- 
sas Experiment Station, Fayetteville, 
has just released a booklet entitled, 1954 
Agricultural Statitstics for Arkansas. 
This material may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Experiment Station. 


FAST EF FLUENT 











24 HOURS A DAY 


Our service trucks, fully equipped, and manned by FACTORY-TRAINED 
EXPERTS are ready to give you superior filing, saw installation and rib 
work. For fast, efficient service call us today! 

"Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 





® Stair-Step Terrace 


Reclaims Canyon 


CANYON botton land is being reclaimed 
and farmed through the use of stair- 
step terraces in Lubbock County, Texas. 
Hilburn Barrick and his sons are farm- 
ing the land, previously unsuitable for 
crops because of water running down 
the double Mountain Fork of the Brazos 
River. 

Barrick hopes to reclaim some 20 acres 
in the bottom of the draw and at the 
same time eliminate flood and wash 
damage to nearby acres of cotton and 
feed land. 

The terraces are 20 rows wide. The 
bottom of the draw will be flanked by 
two terraces each about six inches higher 
and if the water does come down the 
draw, it will spread out over the level 
low terrace first, and on the others as 
the water continues to rise. He says the 
alfalfa planted there will help spread 
the water and also slow it down, so that 
washing and erosion will be negligible. 

Barrick plans to plant alfalfa because 
some of the land where the top soil has 
been removed is shy on organic matter, 
he said. 

On one end of the draw where he has 
already terraced and leveled the land, 
Barrick has alfalfa planted and has cut 
it four times from only three waterings. 


ORDER 
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COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


500 South Haskell 


DALLAS (23), TEXAS 


TAylor 0389 











Cecil Crow displays the 
electrically controlled 
SEED-O-METER. 


Cotton Scale Repairs. 


P. O. Box 3092 





Seed-0-Meter i. 


A new device for continuous automatic 
weighing of cottonseed. Cost and installation 
is much less than the cost of installation alone 
on the old hopper-type scale. 


e Records every five seconds 
cords by the second, the bale, the season 
—or all three 
out of splitting bales 
delays, no labor 
without being weighed and recorded 
e Economical, Dependable and Accurate. 


Simple Installation — Immediate Delivery 


Contact us for Cotton Beam Scales, Grab Hooks, Sampling Knives, and 


Cecil Crow Scale Works 


WACO, TEXAS 


e Re- 
e Takes the guesswork 


e No stops, no 
e No seeds get by 


Phone 2-7111 
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Supply of Feed Expected 
To Exceed Consumption 


Feed use for livestock and poultry in 
1955-56 is forecast at more than 130 
million tons by the college feed survey 
committee of American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Supplies of feed 
grains and lowprotein concentrates are 
expected to be 22 percent above require- 
ments for feeding, while high-protein 
concentrate supplies and needs are about 
in balance, 

The report indicates a significant in- 
crease in the fall pig crop, a sharp rise in 
chickens raised for flock replacements, 
moderate increases in turkeys and broil- 
ers, a small gain in milk production and 
little change in beef production. 

After allowing for non-feed uses and 
reasonable end-of-year stocks, total sup- 
plies for feed this year amount to 154 
million tons, compared with 116 million 
tons actually fed during 1954-55. High- 
protein feeds available for livestock feed- 
ing this year exceed last year’s usage by 
only three percent, but grains and other 
low-protein ingredients surpass 1954-55 
use by nearly 40 percent. 

Stocks of corn continued to accumulate 
during the past year and on Oct. 1, 
1955, amounted to more than one billion 
bushels. The 1955 crop for grain was 
moderately large, so that production and 
stocks in total rose to 3.8 billion bushels. 
The 1955 oat crop was a record both in 
size and quality. The 1955 barley and 
grain sorghum crops were the second 
largest crops on record. 


The estimated supplies of the major 
oilseed meals—soybean, cottonseed, lin- 
seed, peanut and copra—for feed during 
1955-56 amount to 9,300,000 tons against 
8,785,000 tons fed last year. The total 
oilseed meal equivalent of all high-pro- 
tein feeds, including 90,000 tons of urea, 
is estimated to be 14,960,000 tons, com- 
pared with 14,448,000 tons fed to live- 
stock during 1954-55. 

Over-all feed prospects in the U.S. 
are favorable despite drouth damage in 
the western Corn Belt and central Great 





USDA Slingshot Cleans Cottonseed 


A SLINGSHOT DEVICE, which USDA’s Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans, says offers promise as a method of cleaning cottonseed, is shown 
here. As previously described in The Press, the slingshot employs giant rubber bands 
about 10 feet long and projects a typical batch of uncleaned seed and trash at an 
initial speed of about 120 miles per hour. The slingshot is shown at the bottom of the 
picture, with the seed and trash falling in front of it immediately after the sling has 
been released. The material falls to the floor in a spectrum-like pattern, effectively 
separating seed and trash. USDA says the principle also appears capable of roughly 
grading cottonseed according to size, density of meats, oil and nitrogen content, oil 
quality, linters content, or length of linter content, or length of iinters. 





Plains. The 1955 hay crop, added to by 
late alfalfa growth in many areas, is the 
largest ever produced, the report says. 
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Greece To Have Record 
Cotton Crop, Exports 


Greece expects a record crop of cot- 
ton in 1955-56, reports to USDA indi- 
cate. The forecast is for 275,000 bales 
this season from 415,000 acres. This is 
an increase of 45 percent in production 
and 54 percent in acreage over last sea- 
son. 

Cotton production exceeded domestic 
requirements in Greece for the first time 
in 1951-52, when 130,000 bales were pro- 
duced. Last year the nation exported 
68,000 bales, twice the average exports 
in previous years; and the volume avail- 
able for export this season may total 
135,000 bales. 


South Plains To Select 


Cotton Maid Nov. 14 


The South Plains Maid of Cotton will 
be selected Nov. 14 at Lubbock to rep- 
resent the area in the national contest. 

Raymond King, Lubbock Cotton Oil 
Co., and Charles Signor, Lubbock Na- 
tional Bank, head the local contest com- 
mittees. Members include Mrs. John R. 
Moxley, Jimmy Isaacs, Roy B. Davis, 
Mrs. Wayne Prather, C. W. Ratliff, 
George Brassell, Roy Forkner, Darwin 
Prince, Dixon White, Mrs. Kirk Dean, 
Wayne Prather, James Taylor, Dean 
Florence Phillips and Otice Green. 
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Mie ER IRON 


e Yield Increase Pays 


Irrigation Costs 


INCREASED YIELDS from 48 acres 
have already paid the cost of the furrow 
irrigation which he put in last season, 
Woodrow Stacy of Clay County, Arkan- 
sas, says. 

He said his increased yields last year 
alone paid for the system. He is expect- 
ing it to more than pay for itself again 
this year. 

Stacy spent about $1,300 on his system. 
This included drilling of the well, well 
casing, pump, and syphon tubes. He uses 
his tractor for power. Though he only 
irrigated 48 acres with the system, he 
said that he could have irrigated twice 
that much. 

Stacy is farming the land with cotton 
and corn and it is almost certain that his 
cotton will yield over two bales an acre 
and his corn will yield over 100 bushels 
an acre. 

Some land leveling was done on his 
farm, but this expense was held to a 
minimum since he used his own tractor 
drawn equipment. 

County Agent Glen Arnold said that 
a good percentage of the land in Clay 
County, and many other counties in the 
Delta, can be furrow irrigated without 
much land leveling expense. He is urging 
farmers to consider the possibilities of 
using this method of irrigation. 


New Soybean Developed 


USDA has announced the development 
of a new soybean variety, Grant, adapt- 
ed to Minnesota and South Dakota. 


How Statifier 
Cuts Costs... 






Uniform Penetration With MOYST Agent 


Experienced yinners everywhere know the advantages of 
moisture in baling cotton. It makes pressing simpler. It en 
ables the press crew to keep up with the production of the 
largest gins. Losses from broken ties are practically eliminated 
and press repairs are at a minimum. Adding controlled mois 


ture is no longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays an 
automatically controlled mist of “wet water” ...8 pounds or 
less to the $00-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 


from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and controls 
the gentle mist spray over the batt 


The mist control systems operate by a 24-volt unit 
which complies with NEC requirements. 100-gal. tank 
is of heavy, 18-gauge, galvanized steel. The pressure 
pump is of bronze and stainless steel 


Available in 4 Automatically 
Controlled Models 


CABLE - KEMGAS 


Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


2518 ERSKINE STREET 
P. O. Box 5007 


POrter 2-2894 
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Cotton Questions Not 
So Easy To Answer 


What is the largest city in a 
cotton-growing state? 

How many bolls of cotton does 
it take to make a shirt? 

What is the “city crop” of cot- 
ton, and about how large is it? 

Even members of the cotton in- 
dustry may have to think a while 
to answer all three of these ques- 
tions, asked in a recent USDA 
publication. The answers given 
are: Chicago is the largest city, 
since Illinois grows cotton. It takes 
about 200 bolls of cotton to make 
the three-fourths of a pound used 
to make a good shirt. The “city 
crop” is rebaled samples and dam- 
aged cotton, and is estimated at 
about 40,000 bales. 








Low Voltage Control 
Faithfully Operates New Statifier 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton 
to the slide, the Statifier responds with its 
controlled mist. Breaks or gaps in the batt 


control rods which automa 
tically stops the mist. Very little water is 


release the 


needed for a 500-pound bale because a 
special MOYST wetting agent is used in 
the Statifier. This permits the slight mois 


ture used to uniformly penetrate all of the 

cotton in the bale. Only one quart of this 
Write, Wire or Phone wetting agent is used in 100 gallons of | 
For Details Today! water, costing between | and 2 cents 

per bale 







Lubbock, Texas : } 





@ Whites Living High, 


Negro Thought 


A NEGRO FARMER brought down the 
house with his testimony at one of the 
recent hearings held by the House sub- 
committee on small farms. 

After testifying that he had paid for 
his farm, tripled his cotton yield per 
acre, built up a dairy herd and sent two 
sons to college, he said that he didn’t un- 
derstand the need for the hearing. “I’m 
doing good,” he commented, “and I al- 
ways thought that when I was doing 
good the white folks were living high.” 


Arizona Project Studies 
Lint and Seed Quality 


Oil mill operators, Arizona Cotton 
Planting Seed Distributors and the Un- 
iversity of Arizona are cooperating on 
a research project. Seed research is con- 
cerned primarily with the high free fat- 
ty acid content of the seed from the 
bottom crop of cotton in certain seasons. 
Lint quality also is lower from this por- 
tion of the crop. 

“We won’t be at all surprised,” com- 
ments Tom Rollow of Western Cotton 
Products Co., “if the research shows both 
the oil and lint quality problems are 
closely related to the fertilizer program, 
the irrigation schedule and many other 
growing practices.” 


Egypt Cutting Acreage 


Egypt will limit 1955-56 cotton acre- 
age to 33 percent of the total agricul- 
tural acreage. USDA says this percent- 
age, which applies to the entire country, 
compares with a limitation of 33 per- 
cent in Lower Egypt and 37 percent in 
Upper Egypt last season. 


Pakistani Exports Drop 

Pakistan’s cotton exports dropped 29 
percent from 1953-54, when 893,000 bales 
were shipped abroad, to 634,000 bales in 
the 1954-55 marketing season, according 
to USDA. 

Japan was the leading purchaser, tak- 
ing 226,500 bales of Pakistani cotton last 
season. 
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Mellorine 
(Continued from Page 12) 





rancid quicker than others; some fats 
“grease up” the manufacturing equip- 
ment more than others; some fats al- 
low the milk flavor in milk solids to 
come through better than others, there- 
by giving a more pleasing taste to the 
consumer product. 

Frequent changes in percentages of 
the different types of oils indicate that 
producers of mellorine fats are: (1) 
constantly experimenting to find a bet- 





WATSON 
COTTONS 


Great Varieties 
to choose from 


e WATSON COTTON 

-@ WATSON'S NEW ROWDEN 
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ter quality fat; or (2) they are varying 
the percentages to take advantage of 
favorable price relationships among the 
oils. 

To insure the production of a consist- 
ent, high-quality product, tnere is an 
urgent need for an adequate test pro- 
gram to determine which oil, or blends 
of oils, makes the best quality mellorine. 


e Price Highly Important — Price rela- 
tionships between mellorine and _ ice 
cream, and the relative profit margins 
for the two products have had a very 
important influence on mellorine sales. 

While prices vary, mellorine has had 
a retail price advantage of approxi- 
mately 60 to 70 cents per gallon in most 
areas. 

Producers say that the cost of the 
fat is the only important difference in 
the manufacturing cost of mellorine and 
ice cream. The report shows that both 
butterfat and mellorine fat costs have 
dropped since 1952, but that the price 
of butterfat dropped more. Manufac- 
turers’ and retailers’ mark-ups on mel- 
lorine have not been as large as on ice 
cream, the study indicates, and this sit- 
uation has not been favorable to the 
promotion of the vegetable oil product. 


e Methods Are Handicap — The way in 
which mellorine has to be, or is sold in 
most states has tended to curtail the 
volume of sales. 


Most states permitting the manufac- 
ture and sale of mellorine require that 
it be labeled all the way to the consum- 
er. It cannot be sold in bulk, at soda 
fountains, or in public eating places. 
For this reason, most mellorine is pack- 
ed in factory sealed cartons and sold 
through retail grocery stores which rep- 
resent the principal outlet to consumers, 
A few manufacturers make a mellorine 
bar similar to ice cream bars sold by 
street vendors. Some manufacturers 
maintain their own retail outlets, usually 
at the location of the manufacturing 
plant; but the volume sold through these 
outlets is relatively small. Even in Texas, 
where bulk sales of mellorine are legal, 
manufacturers report that most of their 
sales are in cartons through grocery 
stores. Mellorine is delivered by the 
manufacturer to the retailer’s freezer. 
Wholesalers as such do not exist in the 
frozen dessert trade. 


@ Consumer Acceptance — As figures 
quoted earlier in this article clearly 
show, mellorine has met with excellent 
demand from consumers where it has 
been produced. The Council’s analysis 
shows that price has a major influence 
on meliorine sales. 

Aggressive sales promotion, when the 
product is introduced and also continued 
afterward, is an important factor in the 
extent to which mellorine develops de- 
mand, the study shows. Uniformity of 
quality is another strong influence on 
consumer demand. 


e An Opportunity for Industry — The 
opportunity for expanding the use of 
mellorine, and of cottonseed oil and oth- 
er fats through the product, is obvious 
from these facts and others which are 
found in the Council publication. 

They probably will suggest to many 
members of the industry the need for 
increased legislative, educational and 
merchandising efforts to take full ad- 
vantage of the chance to develop a new 
outlet for fats into a major market for 
those who produce and process cotton- 
seed, soybeans and other oilseeds. 
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e Cotton Blouses Are 
Costly to Firms 


COTTON BLOUSES imported from 
Japan have cost three New York firms 
$60,000 in payments to charity. An in- 
dustry arbitrator fined them this amount 
because the importation violated a con- 
tract with the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union requiring that all 
blouses be made in ILGWU shops. The 
fines were contributed to charity. 


Union officials estimated that nearly 
25 million Japanese blouses will be im- 
ported this year, or about one-fifth 
of all blouses sold in the U.S. The im- 
ported blouses usually retail for $1 or 
less. The union and manufacturers are 
planning efforts to secure quotas or 
higher tariff protection against the im- 
ports. 


Energy From Sun Could 


Help Heat Farm Homes 


Solar energy collection could reduce 
electrical energy needs for heating a 
home on winter days by about one- 
fourth, USDA-Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion tests indicate, 

While still completely in the experi- 
mental stage, the research shows collec- 
tors can gather in enough of the sun’s 
energy to increase the temperature of 
slow-flowing air beneath them by about 
13 degrees F. On this basis, a 600- 
square-foot collector—the area of a roof 
or of the south-facing wall of an av- 
erage home—would provide enough heat 
energy on a typical Kansas winter day 
to cut electrical energy needs of a heat- 
pump-type heating system by about one- 
fourth during daylight hours. The solar- 
energy collector consists of a sheet of 
galvanized corrugated metal roofing, 
painted black to increase its heat-ab- 
sorbing capacity, and used as part of a 
typical roof or wall section. Sun-heated 
air beneath the metal collector is drawn 
off with a fan. 
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® Irrigation Holds Key 


To Bumper Yield 


J. W. PRUETT, Inverness, Miss., who 
shared the championship in the Missis- 
sippi Cotton Contest last year with a 
yield of 4.21 bales per acre on five acres, 
expects to have an average yield of 2.5 
bales per acre on his entire 1955 acreage. 


High yields of cotton and soybeans are 
credited largely to irrigation by Pruett, 
who predicts a supplemental irrigation 
boom in the South in the next few years. 

Even with the favorable rainfall in 
the area this season, yields on Pruett’s 
farm have been larger than on sur- 
rounding farms. 

Pruett uses a bayou that runs through 
his 1,000 acres as a reservoir, pumping 
water into it from his well. He uses 
gated pipe for row irrigation, 

Other practices include subsoiling his 
land in the fall to about 24 inches in 
depth, hill dropping cotton, the use of 
anhydrous ammonia and pre-emergence 
weed control. Pruett poisoned regularly 
ly and defoliated the crop before starting 
picking. 

On some of his early soybeans, Pruett 
is combining an average of 70 bushels 
an acre. From a 175-acre tract from 
which he had harvested a 70-bushel an 
acre oat crop in the spring, he is mak- 
ing 30 bushels an acre in soybeans. This 
two-crop production will give him a gross 
income of $125 an acre on this particu- 
lar plot, Pruett says. 

He is so completely sold on irrigation 
that he is persuading his neighbors to 
try it. Powell Poe and William Irwin, 
whose lands adjoin his, have followed his 
irrigation practices this year with ex- 
cellent results. 

“There’s nothing so complicated about 
irrigation that any farmer couldn’t op- 
erate a system,” Pruett says. “I figure 
it cost me $7.50 an acre this year, and 
it has meant the difference between a 
bumper crop and just an average one.” 


Congress Will Liquidate 
Surplus, Senator Says 


The next Congress will assure liqui- 
dation of the cotton surplus “in an or- 
derly manner at competitve prices,” Sen- 
ator James O. Eastland predicted at a 
recent meeting of the Dallas County 
Farm Bureau at Selma, Ala. 

The head of the Senate subcommittee 
investigating farm surpluses said that 
foreign cotton production now is meet- 
ing foreign cotton requirements for the 
first time in history. 


Mrs. C. C. Castillow, Wife 
Of Mill Engineer, Dies 


Many friends in the cottonseed crush- 
ing industry have been saddened by the 
recent death of Mrs. C, C. Castillow, 
Greenville, Miss. 

She leaves her husband, district en- 
gineer of the Southern Cotton Oil Co.; 
a daughter, Mrs. O. E. Ringold of Cleve- 
land, Miss., and three sons, Roy Castil- 
low of Little Rock, Otis Castillow of 
Fort Smith, Ark., and Grady Castillow 
of Daytona Beach, Fla. 


@ TOM JOHNSTON, Stoneville, 
has resigned as Mississippi cotton gin- 
ning specialist, to accept a commercial 
position. 
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Textile Foundation Elects 


Officers at Meeting 


A. B. Edge, Jr., president of Calla- 
way Mills Co., was named president of 
The Textile Education Foundation, Inc. 
at a recent meeting in Atlanta. B. W. 
Whorton, president of Dixie Mills, was 
selected as vice-president of the Founda- 
tion; John P. Baum, vice-president of 
the J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., woolen and 
worsted division, was named treasurer, 
and T. M. Forbes, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, was renamed secre- 
tary. 

The meeting was held on the campus 
of the A. French Textile School. The 
meeting further developed a program, 
which was outlined in the Aug. 27 issue 
of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 


QUESTIONS 
FOR 


ADVERTISERS 





to encourage more young men in their 
communities to study textile engineer- 
ing. 


Former Superintendent 
Ennis Mill Manager 


Fred L. Wilson is manager of the 
Ennis Cotton Oil Mill, Ennis, Texas, 
suceeding the late Rush Hickman. Wil- 
son is widely known in the crushing in- 
dustry, having served as superintendent 
of the Ennis mill for a number of years 
and having been active in superintend- 
ents’ organizations. 


; @ KARL PFEIFFER, ginner at 
Piggott, Ark., is recovering from severe 


injuries suffered in an auto accident 
recently. 
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If Properly Operated 





Machines Can Do As Good Job 
On Long-Staple As Hands 


= TESTS sponsored by industry organizations show quality and 
spinning performance need not be sacrificed for mechanical harvest- 
ing. Gins and producers in West will benefit from research. 


ESTS have proved that long-staple 

cottons harvested by machines can 
be as suitable for high-quality fabrics 
as cottons carefully picked by human 
hands. 

The National Cotton Council has an- 
nounced results of the research, highly 
important to growers and ginners of 
long-staple cottons, and arranged by the 
Council and other industry groups. 

Proper harvesting and ginning, with 
special ginning equipment required for 
handling machine-picked cotton, are es- 
sential for the long-staple cotton to be 
as good as hand-harvested, the Council’s 
announcement emphasized, With proper 
harvesting and ginning practices, grades 


are maintained and the farmers’ re- 
turns are higher. 

The test project was conducted with 
the cooperation of Arizona Pima S-l 
producers, Arizona Planting Seed Asso- 
ciation, Arizona Cotton Producers’ As- 
sociation, the Shaw Cotton Co. in Phoe- 
nix, and several mills engaged in the 
manufacture of yarns and fabrics using 
Peruvian Pima, Egyptian Karnak, and 
Pima S-1. 

Three sets of samples were harvested 
in the test: One bale each of machine- 
and hand-picked from the same field, 
both ginned under identical conditions 
at the same gin, with no effort to give 
special attention to either; two bales 
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about his sample. 





Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


These machines are relatively inexpensive, re- 
quire very little horsepower, and are trouble-free 
in operation. Ask a ginner who is running them 
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each of machine- and hand-harvested 
from the same general growing area and 
ginned at the same gin, but with the 
selection being made on the basis of 
Smith-Doxey green card classification; 
and two bales harvested from the same 
field and sent to U.S. Cotton Ginning 
Laboratory at Mesilla Park, N.M., for 
special ginning tests. 

While these are preliminary tests, in 
no case was it shown that machine har- 
vesting lowered either the quality of 
end-products or of spinnig performance 
of the fiber. In no case did the ma- 
chine-picked cotton drop more than one 
grade under the hand-picked. Savings 
due to machine harvesting were greater 
than the loss due to the one-grade drop. 

Detailed results of the test will be 
reproduced and issued by the Council 
soon. 


Cuban Oil Producers Sign 


Tax Exemption Petition 


A petition for tax exemption for all 
Cuban vegetable oil producers under 
provisions of Decree-Law No. 1038 of 
Aug. 15, 1953, was published in the Cu- 
ban Official Gazette recently. 

If the vegetable oil industry should 
succeed in obtaining exemptions as a 
“new industry” under terms of this de- 
cree, as others have done, it could result 
in some reduction in imports of lard and 
vegetable oils. They would then be in a 
position to import peanuts and other 
oilseeds duty free for crushing locally, 
USDA points out. 

All imports, except edible olive oil, 
came in the past from the U.S. Spain 
supplied about 90 percent of the olive 
oil imports and France most of the re- 
mainder. 





Paris Mayor Is Busy 


JAS. R. GILL is a busy man. The former 
president of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association and Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, to mention a 
few of his many industry activities, 
serves as mayor of Paris, Texas, in addi- 
tion to his responsibilities with the South- 
land Cotton Oil Division of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. Mayor Gill figured in the 
news on the sports pages recently when 
he designated Oct. 28 Dave Philley Day, 
in honor of the Baltimore Orioles’ out- 
fielder who makes his home in Paris. 
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@ Scientists Predict 


Irrigation Needs 


IRRIGATION requirements can be pre- 
dicted rather accurately from long-time 
weather records and knowledge of soil 
types, USDA reports. The Department 
and experiment stations of North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia 
and Florida are cooperating in irrigation 
research. 

Part of this work, designed to aid 
farmers in planning and using irriga- 
tion, involves experiments with electron- 
ic atom-particle counters for measuring 
soil moisture. 

Dr. C. H. M. van Bavel, who is in 
charge of this research, hopes to obtain 
in a few years, from the fundamentally 
statistical studies now under way, infor- 
mation that will greatly reduce the num- 
ber of years expensive field experiments 
must be run. Headquartered at Raleigh, 
N.C., Doctor van Bavel is employed 
jointly by USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service and the North Carolina 
Experiment Station. 

Need for irrigation depends upon 
available soil moisture; drouth begins 
when there is no more soil moisture in 
the root zone available to the crop. On 
this basis, studies have shown, some 
areas of North Carolina receiving as 
much as 40 inches of rainfall a year may 
encounter up to 40 or 50 days of drouth 
during one growing season out of five. 

Making use of 25 years of Weather 
Bureau records, cooperating workers 
have now completed drouth-probability 
determinations for North Carolina. Work 
is moving ahead on similar determina- 
tions for the other cooperating states. 
Rate of evaporation of moisture from 
the soil, a key factor, is calculated from 
records of sunshine duration, relative 
humidity, temperature, and wind speed. 
Rainfall records from various locations 
are related to these evaporation rates 
and to water-holding capacities of soils. 

A farmer can use this information to 
help determine whether he should plan to 
irrigate, and whether irrigation would be 
practical in terms of water availability 
and equipment cost. 

The studies will also help a farmer 
using irrigation to determine the best 
time to apply water. He must know the 
water-holding capacity of his soil, the 
daily rate of evaporation of soil moisture 
after a soil-filling rain, and the level of 
available soil moisture he wishes to main- 
tain. Barring additional rain, he can 
then predict the day soil moisture will 
be depleted in a particular field. 

Doctor van Bavel and his co-workers 
also are investigating the use of an elec- 
tronic device, the neutron counter, for 
providing an accurate, practical measure- 
ment of soil moisture content and deple- 
tion. This counter contains a fast neu- 
tron source—beryllium mixed with ra- 
dium. Underground, the fast neutrons 
penetrate everything but hydrogen—a 
component of water. When they bounce 
off hydrogen nuclei, the fast neutrons 
become slow neutrons, which can be 
counted electrically and translated into 
a direct reading of soil moisture. 

A new, experimental two-piece port- 
able counter is under development, which 
is expected to furnish soil-moisture 
measurements at specific depths, plus 
information about soil density. One piece 
of this equipment emits gamma rays 
and neutrons; the other, located at the 
same soil depth but at a different site, 
measures the penetration of these atom- 
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ic rays or particles. With this device, 
soil moisture content is measured in 
terms of the number of fast neutrons 
to reach the counter, and the soil density 
is computed as inversely proportional to 
soil penetration by gamma rays. 


Olin Mathieson Develops 
High Analysis Fertilizer 


Two new grades of high analysis fer- 
tilizer are now available to farmers of 
the Southwest through the Western Fer- 
tilizer Division of Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. 

The company is now producing a 
16-8-8 ratio and a 15-30-0 ratio, both 
pelletized and water-soluble Ammo-Phos, 
in their plant at Pasadena, Texas. The 
16-8-8 is being used on various field 
crops and on soils where a 2-1-1 ratio 
is prescribed and high nitrogen appli- 
cation is desired. 

The 15-30-0 provides advantages to 
farmers whose soils do not require pot- 
ash. Its 50 percent higher analysis of 
nitrogen and phosphorus recommends it 
to farmers who have been using 10-20-0, 
but would find it worthwhile to reduce 
labor and handling costs, 

Both fertilizers are available in bulk 
quantities and in 80 pound bags through 
Olin Mathieson dealers. 


Cotton Production in 


Venezuela Reduced 


Cotton production in Venezuela de- 
creased approximately 35 percent from 
1954-55 to 1955-56. Crop yields were es- 
timated at approximately 9,000 bales 
as compared with 14,000 bales of a year 
ago. There has been a shift in acreage 
from cotton to other crops due to unsat- 
isfactory prices for last year’s crop, as 
well as anthracnose disease in cotton 
plants, USDA has reported. 

Cotton consumption in Venezuela 
amounts to about 20,000 bales per year. 
Mills are required to utilize all locally 
produced cotton, and the small annual 
deficit is usually made up by imports, 
mostly from other Latin American 
countries. The reduced crop this year 
may result in import requirements of 
as much as 10,000 bales. 


New Research Report Out 


Moisture Content of Cotton and Fiber 
Properties is the title of Research Re- 
port No. 33 published by Cotton Eco- 
nomic Research, University of Texas, in 
cooperation with the Cotton Research 
Committee of Texas. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing the University in 
Austin. 





P. O. Box 673 





The New Trouble-Free 
eig Universal Travelling Telescope 


“The Travelling Telescope that WILL Travel’ 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


Hearne, Texas 


Phone 504 























PROCTER & GAMBLE 


D., after day, a constant stream of 
vegetable oils comes from producers 
throughout the South to be processed 
at southern Procter & Gamble plants. 
Tremendous quantities of these oils 
go into the making of Crisco, Primex, 
Sweetex and Flakewhite shortenings, 
and Puritan Oil. 


The Processing done at these plants 
benefits countless people throughout 
the South. The users of our products 
made from south-produced oils... the 
many southern firms that supply P&G 
with services and materials .. . the 
P&G workers themselves. In addition, 
the money P&G spends on payrolls 
and taxes benefits every community 
where its plants are located. 


So, out of the South—to all America 
— go Procter & Gamble products which 
are helping to build a better, more 
prosperous future for all. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND USERS OF COTTONSEED OIL 
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@ Dec. 15-16—Cotton Production 


Con- 
ference sponsored by National Cotton 
Council. Hotel Peabody, Memphis. For 
information, write National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


1956 
e Jan. 16-18—Southern Weed Confer- 
ence. Hotel Jung, New Orleans. Dr. E. G. 
Rodgers, Florida Experiment Station, 
Gair.esville, secretary-treasurer. 


e Jan. 19-21 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 


Association Directors and Allied Indus- 
tries Meeting. Corpus Christi, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, execu- 
tive vice-president. 


e Jan. 30-31—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e Feb. 5-7—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, Texas Federation of Cooper- 
atives and Houston Bank for Coopera- 
tives joint annual convention, Austin, 
Texas. For information, write Bruno E. 
Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, Austin, 
executive secretary. 

e Feb. 14-15—Southeastern Gin Suppli- 


ers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Sponsored by Alabama-Florida Cotton 

















ing and Extracting System 


gin plant up to date is this 
cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 


STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
modern STACY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 


Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
|| | leaf trash and stems 
| through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 


conditions. 








Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 








SPARE 





New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


1108 34th Street 





MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 





DAYTON BELTS 
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Ginners’ Association, Carolinas Cotton 
Gnners’ Association and Georgia Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, Room 714, 
Henry Grady Building, 26 Cain Street, 
NW, Atlanta, or Clifford H. Hardy, P. O. 
Box 512, Bennettsville, S.C. Concurrent 
with annual conventions of Alabama- 
Florida, Carolinas and Georgia ginners’ 
associations. 


e Feb. 14-15—Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association convention. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta. For information, 
write Tom Murray, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 
26 Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Carolinas Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. Concurrent with Southeastern 
Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Tom Murray, executive vice-president, 
Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 26 
Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. 


e March 6-7—Fifth Annual Western Cot- 
ton Production Conference. Fresno Haci- 
enda, Fresno, Calif. For information, 
write National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 9-10—Oklahoma Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. 
Fleming, Jr., 1004 Cravens Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 12-13—Cottonseed Processing 
Research Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation and USDA. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Associ- 
ation secretary. 


e March 12-14—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information, write W. Kemper 
Bruton, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee ginners’ associations 
sponsor the exhibit and will hold their 
annual convention concurrently with it. 


e March 12-14—Arkansas- Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. Concurrent with Midseuth 
Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 12-14 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. Gordon W. Marks, 
P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 
Concurrent with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 


e March 12-14—Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. Concurrent with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 18-21—National Peanut Coun- 
cil annual convention. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. For information, write National 
Peanut Council, DuPont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


e March 27 — National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Dallas, Tex- 
as. Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., 
executive secretary. Will be held in con- 
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junction with Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. 


e March 26-27-28—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
—— Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
allas. 


e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual meeting. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 


e April 12-13—National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association 
annual convention. Galvez Hotel, Galves- 
ton, Texas. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., executive vice- 
president. 


e April 22-25—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago. 
e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler 


Hilton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 
19 S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e June 3-6—National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, 612 Lawyers Building, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina as- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 
Palmetto Building, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer, South Carolina association. 


e June 6-8—Tristates Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Biloxi, Miss. For information, write Roy 
Castillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-12—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. Jack Whetstone, 
624 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 16-19—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, 
secretary of Georgia Association; C. M. 
Seales, 322 Professional Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, 
Miss., secretary. 


e Sept. 23-26—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


@ E. P. KIDD, Birmingham, has 
been named chairman of the Montgomery 
arbitration committee of National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, succeeding 
GRIFFIN TATUM, JR., who has retired. 
T. H. GOLSOM, Montgomery, has been 
appointed to the committee. 





Low Income Farms To Be 
Aided in Mississippi 


A unified attack by all agencies on 
the problem of low-income farms in Mis- 
sissippi was launced at a meeting of the 
state Agricultural Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil recently. 

Closely coordinated rural development 
programs will be conducted in a few 
counties to be selected by agricultural 
agencies. More than one-fourth of the 
families who live on American farms 
have useable cash incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. Most of Misissippi is 
classed as “serious” in that respect. 

Credit to aid the purchase, expansion 
and operation of full time farming by 
the resources of the Farmers Home Ad- 





ministration was reviewed by T. B. 
Fatheree, state director. 

The recent expansion of Social Secur- 
ity within agriculture can greatly aid 
the income in rural Mississippi, said 
W. W. Kirksey, assistant manager, So- 
cial Security Administration, Jackson. 
Because it is predominantly agricultural, 
Mississippi has had, percentage-wise, 
fewer people than any state drawing 
Social Security compensation, he said. 

The need to educate employers to use 
more people in the 45 to 65 year age 
group was emphasized by J. A. Thig- 
pen, state director, Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

It was pointed out that the rural de- 
velopment approach to assisting these 
families is a voluntary and educational 
one. 














plur-ability “VALUES 
in R-C BLOWERS 





The simple design of Roots-Connersville 
Rotary Positive Blowers assures you of 
these essential and valuable character- 
istics for pneumatic conveying: 


You'll always be sure of these 


velocity—smooth movement at re- 
quired speed 

pressure — maintained at predeter- 
mined rate 

high efficiency — for low power costs 
reliability—little down-time or main- 
tenance i 





plur-ability values when you insist upon 


R-C Blowers . . 


. the choice of leading 


manufacturers and users of cotton gin 
equipment. Details in Bulletin AF-154. 


Roors-(ONNERSVILLE BLOWER 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 





1155 Carolina Ave., Connersville, Indiana 








2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads . . 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and 
popcorn. 





Snowdrift 


No other shortening at any 
price is so creamy, so diges- 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO— HOUSTON —CHICAGO 
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Cotton Insect Scouting 
Pays Off in Arkansas 


Insect surveys, determining when to 
apply insecticides, were a factor in the 
bumper yield of cotton now being har- 
vested in Arkansas. Even one of the 
heaviest outbreaks of boll weevils in re- 
cent years did not affect the harvest, 
according to L. O. Warren, Arkansas 
Experiment Station. 

Surveys early in the season indicated 
a rather light emergence of overwintered 
weevils. Infestations were spotty but 
general over the entire cotton growing 
area. Frequent rains favored the de- 
velopment of first generation weevils 
which appeared in early July. Then 
weather continued favorable to weevil 
development that month and survival of 
second generation grubs was high. Adults 
of the second generation began to ap- 
pear in large numbers for a period of 
several days and even weeks. 

Early season scouting indicated likely 
“hot spots” in the fields. In some cases 
these were dusted to kill overwintered 
weevils; in others treatment was with- 
held until fresh feeding signs indicated 
that first generation adults were emerg- 
ing. 

By withholding insecticides until in- 
festations reached economic levels, farm- 
ers saved the cost of needless applica- 
tions and allowed natural control to hold 
bollworm infestations in check, Warren 
pointed out. 

Once infestations reached economic 
proportions, scouting provided the basis 
for proper timing of insecticidal treat- 
ments to give the greatest control at 
least cost. 





Maid’s Portrait Presented to School 


AN OIL PAINTING of the 1955 Maid of Cotton, DeLois Faulkner of Sallisaw, Okla., 
has been presented to Oklahoma A. & M. College by the Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association, State Cotton Ex- 
change, Farm Bureau and Cotton Cooperative Association. Shown in the picture, 
left to right, are Larry Wright, president of the school’s student body, DeLois and 
P. E. Harrill, general manager of Oklahoma Cotton Cooperative Association and 
a member of the board of regents of Oklahoma A. & M. 


Watershed Congress To and flood prevention act of 1954. 


progress under the watershed protection 
Meet in Washington The four sessions of the two-day meet- 


ing are open to all interested persons. 
Farmers and ranchers, representatives Those who attend and pay the $10 reg- 
of national business, agriculture, labor, istration fee will receive a copy of the 
conservation organizations and heads of printed proceedings of the meeting. 
state and federal agencies will meet in The Watershed Congress headquarters 
Washington, D.C. on Dec. 5-6 to appraise will be at the Statler Hotel. 





LASONS WHY 
745 CARRIERS 


(@)SPUN END, ONE PIECE ROLLERS . . . con- 
sisting of carcying surface and ends spun 
from a single piece of heavy gauge steel — s 
tubing plus an inner bearing tube welded to 

spun ends. Standard carrier, 4” diam., 5” 

diam. also availeble. 


@PERMANENTLY SEALED . . . precision ball 
bearings are protected by a die-cast double 


— boll bearings in position, = 2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
@PRE-LUBRICATED . . . sufficient grease is 4 FOR . E 
Saas colasiahrtuns te ox ae $70 | Open weave Jute Bagging 


vide for easy re-lubrication. ( (MM 
e 
pel | ee Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 554 


@ INTERCHANGEABLE ROLLERS . . . pre- 
adjusted 4” diameter rollers slide easily in or 
out of the hex-slots in the supporting brackets 
without tools, 


— 
STANDARD PRODUCTS DIVISION 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON 





MFG. CO. 





98 Ridgeway Ave. 
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Drawing shows spun end 


labyrinth seal which will not corrode or wear, Oller construction, die-cast 
insuring protection of bearings from dirt and labyrinth seals and precision 


Avrora, Illinois 
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N\A Wong Use BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 
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and they ll KEEP COMING BACK! 





yERY/ Pretested for uniform strength 





“Built to Stand the Pressure" 


(ELTON BAGGING CO. 
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Weed Society of America 
Pians Charter Meeting 


Economic problems caused by weeds 
and progress in weed control in the U.S., 
Canada and Great Britain will be high- 
lighted at the charter meeting of the 
Weed Society of America at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, Jan. 4-5, 1956. 

Hosts to the meeting will be the 
Northeastern Weed Control Conference 
whose annual meeting will be held on 
Jan. 6 following the Weed Society char- 
ter meeting. 

The Weed Society of America, found- 
ed Dec. 8, 1954, was formed to encour- 
age and promote the development of 
knowledge concerning weeds and their 
control through publishing research 
findings, fostering high standards of 
education, encouraging effective regula- 
tion and promoting unity in all phases 
of weed work. 

R. H. Beatty, American Chemical 
Paint Co., Ambler, Penn., is serving as 
president of the Society during the or- 
ganization period. Other officers are 
W. B. Ennis, Jr., USDA, State College, 
Miss., vice-president, and W. C. Shaw, 
USDA, Beltville, Md., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The first day of the two-day charter 
meeting of the Society will be devoted 
to a discussion of problems, progress 
and organization of weed control in Eng- 
land, Canada and the U.S. 

Also scheduled for the first day are 
talks concerning weed control as a part 
of American agriculture, industry’s 
views of modern weed control and weed 
control educational problems in the U.S. 
A paper on the mechanisms of herbicid- 
al action will also be presented. 

Sectional meetings are planned for the 
second day to discuss various phases of 
weed control. Subjects of these section- 
al meetings will be the control of weeds 
in agronomic and horticultural crops, 
control of weeds in turf and non-agri- 
cultural areas and weed control teaching 
and extension. 





Meeting To Hear Ewing 
K. P. EWING, USDA Entomology Re- 


search Branch, who is widely known for 
his leadership in cotton insect research, 
will be one of the principal speakers at 
the second annual Mississippi Insect Con- 
trol Conference. The meeting will be held 
Jan. 5-6 at Mississippi State College. 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 

LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 
* Chicago, Ill. 

YOU * Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 











~ ~ 


HIGHEST 


s . ™ a Ms “- te I 
SUMNE si 
for 
BETTER 
STANDARDS 


MILL & OFFICES - COLUMBIA, S.C. 
Call our nearest representative — 
Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas Mason Jackson Co, Shreveport, La 
Foreign agent’ M Neumunz G Son, Inc, 90 West Strect, New York 6 N Y 





MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
a Ore 


° COTTONSEED 
° SOY BEANS 


°e PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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Ready Now! 
1955-56 EDITION 


The International Green Book 


OF COTTONSEED AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE OIL PRODUCTS 









F : 6 COMP. 
| sori ASSN, te 









CONTENTS 


e Cottonseed, Soybean, Linseed, Peanut and other Vegetable Oil Mills in 


the U. S., Canada and Latin America . . . Cottonseed and other Vegetable 
Oil Refineries . . . Cottonseed and other Vegetable Oil Shortening Plants... 
Cottonseed, Soybean, Peanut and other Vegetable Oil Products Brokers, 
Dealers, Importers, and Exporters . . . Margarine Manufacturers . . . Soap 
Manufacturers . . . Mixed Feed Manufacturers . . . Fertilizer Manufacturers 
. . - Oil Mill Machinery Manufacturers and Dealers . . . Bag and Bagging 
Manufacturers and Dealers . . . Manufacturers of Petroleum Products .. . 
Analytical Chemists . . . Cotton Compresses . . . Officers of Cottonseed and 
other Oilseed Products Trade Associations . . . Officers of Allied Trade As- 
sociations .. . Statistics of Value to the Vegetable Oil Industry. 


(NOTE: Generally, cottonseed oil mill listings in the United States show officers, ad- 
dresses, equipment and rail location. Many of the other vegetable oil mill listings in 
the United States, Canada and Latin America also give this information.) 


Price $10 


($12.00 outside of U.S.A.) 


Published and for sale only by 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce P. O. Box 7985 Dallas, Texas 
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laugh it off 


“One whole and one half. ticket, 
please,” said a woman passenger. 

The conductor stared at the boy sit- 
ting at her side, “You must pay full 
fare for that lad. He must be over four- 
teen.” 

“How can he be fourteen when I’ve 
been married only twelve years?’ the 
passenger demanded, angrily. 

“Madam,” replied the conductor, icily, 
“I’m only here to collect fares, not con- 
fessions.” 

& e oe 

The husband and wife were in the 
midst of a violent quarrel, and hubby 
was losing his temper. 

“Be careful,” he said to his wife, 
“you'll bring out the beast in me.” 

“So what!” the spouse replied. “Who’s 
afraid of mice?” 

& . . 

A spinster had a long fling in New 
York. When she returned her friends 
crowded about and asked, “Well, what 
kind of time did you have?” 

She replied dryly: “Eastern Stand- 
ard.” 

e 7 a 

Several lads were seated in a bar hav- 
ing a few glasses the other night. Every 
half hour one of them would glance at a 
hard-looking blonde seated at the bar. 
Then he’d turn back to the rest of the 
boys and say to them, “Not yet.” 

“What’s with this ‘Not Yet’ business?” 
the bartender asked. 

“Well,” explained one of our heroes, 
“as soon as that old bag starts to look 
beautiful we know we’ve had enough.” 


e e 

Judson was telling a visitor about the 
lodge dinner he had attended. 

“The president of the lodge,” he said, 
“offered an expensive derby hat to the 
brother member who could stand up 
and truthfully say that during his mar- 
ried life he had never kissed any woman 
but his wife. And would you believe it 
. .. not one man stood up!” 

“Why didn’t YOU stand up, Henry?” 
demanded his wife, who had entered 
the room unnoticed. 

“Now, honey,” said Judson in an in- 
jured tone, “you KNOW I look awful in 
a derby!” 

* e s 

Returning to a small village after her 
runaway wedding, the bride said to one 
of the elder inhabitants: “I suppose my 
elopement was a nine days’ wonder?” 

“It would have been,” replied the old 
fellow, “only Higgins’ dog went mad 
the same night.” 

6 td . 

A saintly looking old fellow was run- 
ning to catch his bus. Just as he ap- 
peared to be winning the race, the bus 
driver pulled away from the curb—and 
the wheels splashed a shower of muddy 
water over the old man. Softly, this 
kindly old soul murmured, “May his 
soul find peace.” Still mee softly he 
added, “And the sooner the better.” 


a e e 

The 6th-grade son of a psychology pro- 
fessor was sitting dejectedly on the front 
steps. There was no one, it seemed, to 
play with, because all his friends were 
doing homework. 

“And why,” asked the psychologist, 
“aren’t you doing yours?” 

“Well, Dad,” responded the son. “I 
never bring any home. You see, I’ve ad- 
justed myself to inferior grades.” 
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TES omens 





TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


under 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air...keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 

















JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 
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HARDWIChKE-ETTER COMPANY 


TYPE G 
COMPLETE 
DOUBLE DRYING 
AND CLEANING 


Illustration shown with: = x J} te Of S 
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Flat Screen Separator, > 
Type I Cleaners, Bur No an ae 2, | Hanan . 
Machine, Hardwicke- Mie So tae a wr — ey y 
Etter Extractor Feeder eas hy fo. 100.999.9090 90.0% de 
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We also build other sizes | 
and arrangements to fit | 
different cotton drying | 
requirements. | 








Write for special bulletin 


HARDWICKE- ETTER company 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 
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SEPARATOR 


[s built in two sizes, 5234” wide and 72” 





wide. Large screen area gives more clean- 
ing effect and greater capacity. The Inlet 
Transition opens full width of Separator, 
and Air Box is provided with a choice of 
either an end or rear center connection 
for suction Fan. Fitted with an improved 
Reel and eight blade Vacuum Wheel. 
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THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 
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